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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


NTEREST in the Seri Scab War has been suddenly 
revived by the arrival of Admiral Rozhdestvensky with 
his entire fleet in the neighbourhood of Singapore. He 
passed that port on April Sth with seven battleships, 
two armoured cruisers, five unarmoured cruisers, three 
converted cruisers, seven destroyers, and about twenty 
supply steamers, and was sighted by the P. and O. liner 
‘Nubia’ at noon on the 11th about one hundred miles south- 
east of Cape James, steering N.N.E. His plan is believed to 
be to proceed north by the shortest route without stopping, 
and after coaling at a point south-east of Formosa, to 
make a final dash for Vladivostok. It is known that his 
instructions are to defeat Admiral Togo if he can, and a 
great naval battle is eagerly expected in St. Petersburg; but 
as no one in Hurope knows the Japanese plans, the date and 
locality of that battle can only be guessed, though we should 
think ourselves that the engagement would be fought off 
Formosa. ‘The Russian fleet is reported in had condition ; 
but Rozhdestvensky has diligently trained his men, and 
while the Japanese have a great superiority in armoured 
cruisers and destroyers, the Russian battleships are seven 
against their enemy’s five. No expert appears to doubt the 
result; but the uncertainty which hangs over every battle 
extends in a special degree to battles at sea. 

















The unanimity of the Russian “ intellectuals” in desiring a 
revolution has received a remarkable illustration from the 
action of a Congress of barristers in St. Petersburg. Repre- 
sentatives attended from all parts of the Empire, and on 
April 12th passed resolutions affirming the necessity for a 
representative body, with control over the Budget, and 
legislative power. The new Parliament is to be elected by 
universal suffrage, and to exercise general supervision over 
the Administration. General Trepoff, as Governor-General 
of St. Petersburg and Head of the Police of the Empire, 
forbade the Congress to pass resolutions, and ordered its 
members to disperse, threatening them with arrest; but they 
went on unconcerned, relying, it would seem, either on their 
influence at Court, or upon the immense extent of the 
societies which all through Russia are affiliated to the St. 
Petersburg Bar. The threats had not been carried out when 
the Congress broke up, perhaps because General Trepoff 
could not get final sanction, perhaps also because he, like 
every one else, is waiting for the result of the naval engage- 
ment. It is known that victory by land is not to be expected. 


The great German demonstration as to Morocco seems to 


have produced no result, M. Delcassé remaining quiet and 
declining to open negotiations with the German Foreign 
Office. His steadiness greatly irritates official circles in 
Berlin, and the inspired and semi-inspired German Press is 
full of denunciations, based principally upon speeches uttered 
by the French Opposition. These denunciations, however, do 
not affect the position of M. Delcassé, every Frenchman 
thinking at heart that a Foreign Minister who creates such 
annoyance in Berlin must be at once competent and patriotic. 
The interview of the Emperor with the King of Italy at 
Naples has, it is stated, only elicited assurances that Italy, 
while adhering to the Triple Alliance, must keep friends 
with France and Great Britain; and altogether the visit to 
Tangier has been only “a Kriiger telegram.” ‘To make his 
indirect menaces more formidable, Count von Biilow is 
sending a special Minister to Fez with orders to conclude 
a separate and special “commercial” treaty with the Sultan, 
which may or may not contain dangerous clauses ; but it is 
not certain that the Mission will be successful. The Sultan 
himself, it must not be forgotten, has a hankering for Western 
methods, which, if successful, would restore his somewhat 
shattered authority; and perceives that as France will remain 
upon his Eastern frontier, and will always be able to send an 
army across it, friendly relations with France will always be 
eminently desirable. 


We suppose we shall know when the trials are over 
whether there was any seriousness in the “plot” for the 
overthrow of the Republic with which the French Courts 
are about to deal; but at present it suggests rather an 
inferior theatre than any grave political:danger. The story 
is that a small group of conspirators, of whom a Captain 
Tamburini seems to have been the “ head-centre,” liberally 
provided with money, hired some five hundred of the roughs 
of Paris, trained them, purchased old uniforms for them, and 
proposed with their aid to kidnap President Loubet, to 
arrest prominent Members of the Chamber, to call the 
garrison of Paris to arms, and to proclaim some unknown 
saviour of society as master of France. Amid the dread of 
anarchy thus created a plebiscitum would do the rest. 
Prince Victor, the nominal head of the Bonapartists, sharply 
denies any knowledge of the affair; a plot of this kind is 
not the method of the Royalists; and there is no evidence 
that the conspirators are clericals. The plot was revealed to 
the police, as small plots in France usually are; and as the 
penalty on conviction is death, there is little doubt that 
some one will turn King’s evidence, and give the world an 
entertaining as well as striking narrative of the genesis of 
the affair, and the causes of its ridiculous failure. 

The Duke of Devonshire presided at the dinner given by the 
Unionist Free-Trade Club at the Hotel Cecil on Monday night, 
and in proposing the toast of the evening, “Success to the Cause 
of Free-trade,” delivered an important speech on the present 
position of the Fiscal question and the relations of his 
followers towards their official leaders. It was, he contended, 
their plain duty to meet the open and undisguised attack of 
the Tariff Reform League with an equally strenuous and 
direct opposition. As regards the policy of Mr. Balfour, he 
asserted that if they had misrepresented his meaning, it was 
due to incapacity, and not illwill, Examining the Prime 
Minister’s successive declarations, he found himself unable to 
discover any clear indication as to what measures or changes 
Mr. Balfour would submit to Parliament if he were returned 
to power after the next General Election. Meantime he 
believed that the real question which was agitating the 
country, and which the country would be called on to decide, 
was that which had been raised by Mr. Chamberlain, and not 











that of the opinions of the Prime Minister. 
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The Duke of Devonshire went on to point out that while 
the Unionist Free-traders might be driven in self-defence 
to measures of retaliation and reprisals, he did not think 
it their duty, even if it were in their power, to attempt 
to guarantee the Fiscal orthodoxy of every Unionist candi- 
date as a condition of their support. They were bound 
to look at the question from the point of view of prudence 
and tactics, as well as from that of strict principle. The 
cause of Free-trade was not in immediate danger in 
the next Parliament; the real danger was in the possi- 
bility of the Unionist party being converted as a whole to 
the fallacies of Protection, and Unionist Free-traders could 
best prevent this undesirable consummation by remaining 
loyal members of the Unionist party, and providing at least a 
centre and nucleus round which the scattered remnants of 
that party might rally after the disastrous defeat which was 
apparently impending over them. Excellent speeches were 
also delivered by Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Arthur Elliot, and 
Lord Goschen, who all dwelt on the grave injury which was 
being done to the reputation and efficiency of the House of 
Commons by the policy of evasion now pursued by the 


Government. 


On Monday the Chancellor of the Exchequer made his 
Budget statement in a shorter and clearer speech than this 
occasion usually receives. He had to tell a more hopeful tale 
than he had expected. A year ago he estimated the Revenue 
at £143,390,000, and the reality was only £20,000 short. There 
were heavy deficits on certain items, Customs coming short by 
£500,000, tea by £210,000, wine by £146,000, the Death-duties 


by £650,000 ; beer, which was estimated to yield £13,100,000, 


only yielded £12,680,000, and spirits £17,360,000 instead of 
£17,700,000. In a very interesting passage he argued that 
everything pointed to a permanent decline in the national 


consumption of alcohol,—a gap in our fiscal system which 


would have to be filled up by some other means. On the other 


hand, sugar had realised £180,000 more than he anticipated, 
tobacco £250,000 more, stamps £150,000 more, and the Land- 
tax and House-duty £100,000 more. The situation had, how- 
ever, been saved chiefly by the Income-tax, which showed a 
yield of £31,250,000, or £1,250,000 above the estimate. On 
the expenditure side he had budgeted for £142,880,000; but 
the actual issue, including both ordinary and supplementary 
Estimates, amounted only to £141,956,000. This, with a 
Revenue of £143,370,000, gave for the past year a realised 
surplus of £1,414,000, which he intended to use to strengthen 
the Exchequer balances. 


He next turned to the year which has just begun. The 
following table shows the details of estimated receipts on the 
basis of existing expenditure :— 


Customs £35,600,000 
Excise ... 30,200,000 
Death-duties 13,000,000 
Stamps ... a 8,000,000 


2,700,000 


Land-tax and House-duty 
bee 31,000,000 


Income-tax 


Post Office 16,500,000 
Telegraphs 4,050,000 
Crown Lands 470,000 
Suez Canal Shares 1,034,000 
Miscellaneous ... 1,450,000 
— £144,004,000 





EstTiMATED IEXXPENDITURE. 


Consolidated Fund Services ... £29,780,000 
Supply Services 111,252,000 
——_—— £141,032,000 


Estimated Surplus on the Present Basis of 
Taxation oa £2,972,000 
Of this surplus, the Chancellor proposed to allocate 

£1,000,000 to increase the Sinking Fund, which would then 

stand at £28,000,000, and the balance to take off the addi- 
tional twopence per pound on tea which was imposed last 
year. This would leave a margin of £422,000 for con- 
tingencies. In the debate which followed Sir Henry 

Campbell-Bannerman and others congratulated the Chan- 

cellor on « sober and businesslike Budget. The Income-tax 

payer has some grounds for complaint after Mr. Austen 

Chamberlain's declaration last year, but the remission of the 

extra Tea-duty is sound policy, both from its Imperial effect 

and as another step in the reduction of taxation from a war 
toa peace footing. For the financial adjustment to which 
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the rest of the surplus is devoted there ca: Wee. 
praise. An Unfunded Debt of £77,633,000 ie ¥ conn des 
ness to the credit of the State, and the chief cause of re 
price of Consols. Of this, £14,000,000 in Treasury an 
falls due next November; £4,000,000 will be veld an 
once, and the remaining £10,000,000 will be renewed rs . 
years, £1,000,000 being withdrawn and repaid annual] hi 
of the new addition to the Sinking Fund. This special # = 
will, of course, be earmarked, and therefore made inca = 
of suspension ; but the loss of elasticity is more than ately 
for by the circumstances of its allocation, 


The debate on the proposed Colonial Conference in th 
Lords on Tuesday was opened by Lord Balfour of Br 4 
who succeeded in eliciting an important statement from 
Lord Lansdowne which undoubtedly throws new light on 
the situation. Lord Lansdowne scouted the suggestion 
that explicit instructions should be given to the delegates, 
But he declared that it was necessary that the con. 
stituencies should give a mandate for the purpose, on 
the ground that “those who take part in the Conference 
will approach their task in a very different spirit ang 
under very different conditions if they know that what 
they are doing is in aecordance with the wish of the 
people of this country.” Therefore, in answer to Lord 
Lytton’s question what would happen if the Government 
were still in office in 1906, and the Conference met before the 
constituencies had given the mandate, he made it clear that 
the Conference would not be a Conference ad hoc to discuss 
Fiscal changes, but an ordinary Conference, thus postponing 
to a future year the summoning of the crucial Conference, 
and, in a word, realising Lord Ridley’s melancholy forecast 
of a “dissolving view of General Elections.” This reassuring 
declaration, as Lord Goschen showed, knocks the bottom 
out of the plea of urgency in regard to recasting our whole 
Fiscal system, and frees us at least from the prospect of any 
attempts at Fiscal change for some years. 


nrleigh, 


The Home-rule Motion designed to “draw” Sir Henry 
Campbell-Banner-nan was introduced by Mr. Tuff, the Member 
for Rochester, in the Commons on Wednesday night, 
in a speech almost entirely composed of extracts from the 
utterances ot Liberal leaders. Sir Henry, however, refused 
to be drawn into any explicit declaration of policy, while 
asserting that his views on the Irish question were well known 
and had not been altered. He twitted Mr. Balfour with in. 
consistency in being in his place during the discussion of an 
abstract Motion brought forward by a private Member, and 
described the Government as one which had forgotten how to 
govern, and had not learned how to resign. He declined to 
give that Government his prescriptions while they took his 
fee. After Mr. Redmond had delivered an uncompromising 
speech asserting that the Irish party had not moved a hair's. 
breadth from the position taken up by Mr. Parnell in 1886, 
Mr. Balfour charged Sir Henry with evasion and ambiguity, 
and asserted that the Conservative party was strenuously 
determined to uphold the unity of the Empire. Eventually 
the Motion was talked out after a noisy and unprofitable 
evening. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Murpby raised 
the question of Irish University education, and insisted that 
no solution of the problem would be successful which did not 
give Irish Roman Catholics facilities for University education 
capable of being enjoyed by them without violence to their 
religious feelings. The chief event of the debate was, how- 
ever, not the speeches of the Irish Members, but that of Mr. 
Balfour, who laid down what, in our opinion, are the true 
principles on which the question ought to be decided. He 
declared, in effect, that while Trinity College should remain 
what it is, a University with a Protestant atmosphere, the 
Roman Catholics ought to have a University which would 
satisfy them as Trinity College satisfies the Protestants, 
i.e., 2 University with a Roman Catholic atmosphere. 


That is both good sense and justice; but unfortunately Mr. 
Balfour thought it quite a sufficient explanation of why he 
had done nothing to carry out his policy to say that his 
views were “personal,” and not acceptable to his colleagues 
and the House of Commons. That seems to us a very weak 








and poor-spirited position for a Prime Minister to assume, 
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——— P 
Had Mr. Balfour told his colleagues and his party three 
o that they could not have him as Prime Minister if 
_ vould not accept his policy in regard to Irish University 
~~ vo they would, we believe, have accepted it, for the 
OT caies of the proposal were not his followers, but his 
7 ents, the Nonconformists. But apparently it never 
OTe to him that a policy in which one believes is a 
ae ‘ for which it is worth while to sacrifice something. 
Prime Ministers begin to talk about personal views 
which they do not mean to press, they soon lose the confi- 
dence of the nation. If Mr. Balfour is not prepared to make 
his personal views effective, he should at least refrain from 
talking about them in public. That is a homage which 
opportunisin surely owes to dignity and self-respect. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at the annual meeting of the 
Liberal Union Club on Wednesday was noticeable in more 
ways than one. His reference to Lord Lansdowne’s diplo- 
matic achievements was both generous and well deserved; 
but it was & surprise to hear Mr. Chamberlain say, @ propos 
of Lord Lansdowne’s speech in the Lords on Tuesday, 
that, as far as a hasty reading went, he could not see that 
there was a single point in the speech with which he did not 
cordially agree. Mr. Chamberlain criticised the Duke of 
Devonshire for his reticence and inconsistency, and sneered 
at the Unionist Free-Trade Club as a hybrid body, un- 
democratic in their methods, and unable to exert any 
influence in the constituencies. But when Mr. Chamberlain 
came to discuss his own policy there was a sad falling off from 
this fighting spirit, and he actually wound up by expressing 
the hope that his followers would “ pursue this great policy to 
success, which will be the more complete the longer it is 
delayed.” But this patient acquiescence in the postponement 
of Fiscal Reform till the Greek Kalends was not all, for Mr. 
Chamberlain in the discussion that followed not only sup- 
ported a resolution endorsing Mr. Balfour's “half-sheet of 
notepaper” propositions, but deprecated an amendment on 
the ground that any alteration would be to put into the 
Premier’s mouth words which he did not use. 








The much-talked-of meeting of the Tariff Reform group in 
the House of Commons took place under the presidency of 
Mr. Chamberlain on Thursday evening. Those present were 
pledged to secrecy, but an official communiqué was issued on 
Friday stating that a deputation, headed by Mr. Chamberlain, 
was to wait on Mr. Balfour to lay before him certain resolu- 
tis which were intended to unify opinion within the 
Unionist party in regard to the Fiscal question. As Mr- 
Balfour’s answer was not given till Friday afternoon, it is 
necessary for us to postpone comment for another week; but 
we presume that the resolutions will be like those passed by 
the Liberal Union Club, and that Mr. Balfour will accept 
them as expressions of loyalty to him. This result will 
thereupon, we presume, be hailed as a victory for Balfourism, 
and a surrender on the part of Mr. Chamberlain. No doubt 
recent events are signs of weakness on Mr. Chamberlain’s 
part, but we doubt the victory for Balfourism. We have 
always held that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain meant to 
work together and keep together, however much their under- 
lings might bicker, and therefore we are not in the least 
surprised to see them publicly fraternising in face of such a 
disaster as the Brighton election. 


Meantime we cannot see that anything is altered in 
the Chamberlain policy. The names have been changed, 
but the things remain just what they were before. ‘The 
ingenious tradesman, when he finds that he cannot sell 
certain goods, tells his salesman to offer them in future, not 
as “Colonial Protectors,’ but as “Imperial Retaliators,” 
and to mark them as “Slightly shop-soiled and immensely 
reduced”; but the nature of the articles is precisely the 
same, So with Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. Nothing has 
really been abandoned or altered. It is emphatically a case 
of plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose. 





We dwelt a few weeks ago on the splendid restraint and 
self-control with which the Colonies had declined Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s lures to hustle and harry the Mother-country into 
believing that they would regard a refusal to alter her Fiscal 
policy as an unfriendly act. We pointed out how, in spite of 





temptation heaped on temptation, they have steadily repudiated 
the preposterous assertion, “ No preference, no Empire.” The 
latest confirmation of our view is to be found in an article 
in the Toronto Globe, the essential portion of which was 
telegraphed to Friday’s Daily Chronicle. The Toronto Globe 
is justly indignant at Mr. Chamberlain’s rash and unfounded 
suggestion, made in his speech at the Liberal Union Club, 
that if Canada were not bribed to remain loyal by a change 
in our Fiscal policy, she would join the United States. 


Here is the passage in question, which we will not spoil by 
condensation :— 

“ By what authority does Mr. Chamberlain pose as interpreter 
of Canadian sentiment and ambition? What has he seen of 
Canada, and what does he know of Canadian feelings, that he 
should talk about the endangering of Canadian loyalty? Who 
told him that Mr. Roosevelt’s overtures and the more favourable 
terms that a less scrupulous suitor could offer might seduce 
Canada from her loyalty to the British Crown? Does he measure 
Canadian loyalty by an extra 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. prefer- 
ence on Canadian wheat, or is he trying to ‘bunco’ the British 
elector into the adoption of Protection with a bogey game of 
Colonial dismemberment ? A man who visited the United States 
again and again, but only once, even when Colonial Secretary, 
deigned to touch Canadian soil, is in no position to estimate 
either the quality or the strength of Canadian sentiment, 
Toronto and Montreal are not all there is of Canada, and the life 
and thought even of these centres, much less of the Dominion, 
cannot be appreciated by a half-day’s drive and an evening’s 
banquet. It would be as well for Mr. Chamberlain were he to. 
base his Protection propaganda on the needs and interests of 
the British taxpayer, rather than on the fickleness of Canadian 
loyalty. Imperialistic tufthunters may submit, but the point 
will soon be reached when intelligent and self-respecting 
Canadians will resent the persistent misrepresentation .of 
Canadian sentiment by British politicians. One of our chief, 
humiliations is the lofty tone of men like Mr. Chamberlain, who 
think that we are bound to the Empire by ties of trade 
preferences.” 

We never entertained a doubt that this would be Canada’s 
answer to such sordid pleas; but it is none the less satis- 


factory to see the denial given so promptly and so clearly. 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood, the founder and first editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette and St. James’s Gazette, was entertained at a 
complimentary banquet at the Trocadero on Saturday last. Mr. 
Morley, who presided over a remarkable gathering represent- 
ing all shades of political opinion and schools of journalism, 
and including many distinguished men of letters, paid an 
eloquent tribute to Mr. Greenwood’s great qualities as 
publicist, editor, and critic,—his fearless honesty, his dis- 
interestedness, his generous encouragement of literary 
aspirants. In particular, he alluded to the intrepidity and 
promptitude of his action in securing the purchase of the 
Suez Canal shares; and Mr. Greenwood in his reply told 
at full length and with much humour the story of ‘that 
historic transaction, concerning which we may note that 
Mr. Greenwood’s “ patriotic forethought”—to quote’ the 
phrase used by Mr. George Meredith in a letter read during 
the evening—was only equalled by his self-abnegation ‘in 
refusing any recognition of his services. 


Sir Frederick Pollock at the Colonial Institute on Tuesday 
sketched a scheme for an Advisory Council for the Empire. 
The easiest way of establishing such a body would be 
in the shape of a Committee of the Privy Council, its 
province being questions involving matters of Imperial 
interest not confined to one Colony or dependency, and 
not capable of being disposed of by the action of the 
Colonial Office or any other single Department of the State. 
The nucleus of this Imperial Committee existed in the 
Conference of Premiers; the Colonial Secretary would be a 
necessary member, and the Secretary of India would attend 
when occasion required. Secondly, the scheme provided for an 
Imperial Secretariat and Intelligence Department under a 
permanent Under-Secretary directly attached to the Prime 
Minister, but free from the usual departmental routine; and 
thirdly, for a number of Imperial Commissioners, experts 
representing all branches of knowledge and research, who 
would have access to the Secretariat and might serve on Com- 
mittees dealing with special subjects,—e.g., the constitution 
of a Final Court of Appeal, Copyright Law, Inter-State 
Commerce, and similar matters. 


Bank Rate, 24 per cent. 
Consols (2} per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


_4 THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE AND THE 
UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 
wus the general principles laid down by the Duke 

of Devonshire, and with his statement of the aims 
and aspirations of the Unionist Free-traders, we find our- 
selves in complete agreement. Nothing could have been 
clearer and better than the Duke’s analysis of Mr. Balfour’s 
position, and of the unsatisfactory and illusory character 
of the Prime Minister’s attitude towards the Fiscal 
question. We also agree without the shadow of a differ- 
ence with the Duke’s declaration that it should be one of 
the main aims and objects of Unionist Free-traders to induce 
the Unionist party to return to Free-trade. The Spectator 
has never wavered in its advice to Unionist Free-traders in 
this respect. While urging them to make their Free-trade 
views effective, it has counselled them to remain members 
of the Unionist party, even though for the time noncon- 
forming members, in order that when the Chamberlain 
policy has been condemned by the country, as unquestion- 
ably it will be condemned, they may play their part in 
reconstructing that party on a Free-trade basis. When, 
then, the Duke of Devonshire endorsed this policy, as 
he did on Monday night, and declared it to be the ideal 
for which Unionist I'ree-traders should strive, we were 
able to feel that our action had been justified by the advice 
of a statesman who commands the confidence of the nation, 
and who has made sacrifices so great and so many in the 
cause which we have at heart. We also agree most 
readily with the Duke when he says that the main 
practical object of the Free-trade section of the Unionist 
party should be to secure the return of as large a number 
as possible of Unionist Free-trade Members to the coming 
Parliament,—for that, too, is an object which has been 
steadily pursued by the Spectator as of imperative im- 
portance. Such men, provided that they are true and 
sincere F'ree-traders, may form a bodyguard for Free-trade, 
and may insist in the future, as in the past, that the 
cause of Free-trade shall not be sacrificed to any secondary 
considerations. Finally, we agree with the Duke that the 
question as to the best method of obtaining these ends is 
one of tactics. 

It is only when we come to the derivative problem of 
what these tactics should be that we most reluctantly find 
ourselves not in agreement with the Duke. As we under- 
stand him, he does not consider that the best way of 
securing the return of a large number of Unionist Free- 
t:ade Members to the next Parliament is for the Unionist 
F'ree-trade leaders to advise their followers to offer an 
absolute opposition to all Protectionist candidates, and 
to give their electoral support only to those candidates, 
whether Unionists or Liberals, of whose soundness on the 
Fiscal question they are assured. The Duke assumes that 
the cause of Free-trade can no longer be regarded as in 
peril, and therefore thinks that Unionist Free-traders 
may, and should, let considerations other than those 
which centre in the Fiscal controversy weigh with them 
in casting their votes at the General Election. Free- 
trade being safe, Unionist Free-traders are not called 
upon to make a supreme sacrifice on its behalf. Now 
this seems to us not only a most dangerous piece of 
optimism, but likely to bring about exactly the result 
that the Duke of Devonshire most dreads, and which we 
join with him in dreading beyond all things,—the 
extinction of the Unionist Free-traders in Parliament. 
Our reasons for holding this view can be easily stated. It 
is no use blinking the fact that if Unionist Free-traders 
are to be returned to Parliament at the next General 
Election, it must as a rule be through the support, direct 
or indirect, of Liberal Free-traders, or, at any rate, through 
their tolerance. No Unionist Free-trader can expect to be 
returned by Protectionist votes. But till after the General 
Election the bulk of Unionist votes will be given under 
Protectionist influences. Considering the power of Mr. 
Chamberlain in the constituencies, and his determination 
to show no mercy to bona-fide Unionist Free-traders, 
such candidates cannot do without at the very least the 
beneficent neutrality of Liberal Free-traders. But if our 
practical policy before the electors is to be that fore- 


an attitude. were to be asked for after the adoption 


the Duke’s policy, how could we blame the Lj ralg ; 
d Ak 8 if 
they were to reply :—‘ Your leader, the Duke of De 
shire, has told us that the cause of Free-trade ig not i 
danger, and that, therefore, the electors in recordin th > 
votes at the polls may give weight to considerations of 
than those involved in the Fiscal controversy. If that i 
true for you, it is true for us. Granted that Free-trade e 
no longer in danger, we, like you, cannot be called y . 
to make sacrifices for it, and may give our votes in accord 
ance with other considerations. Just ag you will a0 
promise support to Liberal Free-traders because you differ 
from them on other grounds, so we cannot promise support 
to Unionist Free-traders because we differ from them on 
other grounds.’ In fact, the Duke’s statement of polic 
if it were to be persisted in, would inevitably cine’ 
coup de grdce to the movement, hitherto a very stron 
movement, which is going on in the Liberal party sd 
favour of securing the return of Unionist Free-tradg 
candidates,—a movement which has found expression in 
the striking letter from Mr. Methuen published by us lag 
Saturday, in a letter from Mr. Massingham in our issue of 
to-day, and in other letters in previous issues. The basis 
of that movement is the implied understanding that: if 
Unionist I"ree-traders in the constituencies generally will 
support Free-trade candidates without distinction of part 
and act in opposition to Protectionist candidates, Liberals 
wherever possible will support Unionist Free-traders, Tf 
the Duke of Devonshire’s policy were to be carried out 
the basis for this understanding would be cut away, and 
Free-traders would be encouraged to fight amongst them. 
selves, on the dangerous ground that the cause was far 
too secure to need any co-operation or joint action among 
its adherents. When, then, the Duke of Devonshire comes 
to consider more fully what would be the practical 
results if the policy he foreshadowed on Monday were 
carried into action, and how it must inevitably lead to 
the destruction of the Unionist Free-traders in the 
next Parliament, we cannot believe that he will press it, 
He must, we are convinced, realise in the end that hig 
present attitude cannot bring support to Unionist Free. 
traders from the men who now dominate the Unionist 
party organisations in the country, while it is calculated 
to alienate the support of Liberal V'ree-traders,—a support 
which is absolutely necessary if a compact group of 
Unionist l'ree-traders is to be returned to the next 
Parliament. 
We can fully appreciate the very difficult position in 
which the Duke of Devonshire, though the staunchest 
and most convinced of Free-traders, finds himself 
at the present moment. He is no doubt the leader 
of many men who are of a far less thorough and 
courageous disposition than himself, and who feel less 
strongly and think less clearly than he does on public 
questions. He is anxious, nevertheless, to carry those 
men with him, and not to place upon them an undue 
strain. Hence his desire to proceed with extreme caution, 
and not to commit himself to advising action stronger 
than will be approved by his followers as a whole. But 
though we understand the Duke’s hesitation from this 
point of view, the attitude that he foreshadowed on 
Monday night will not in the end relieve him of the duty 
of telling Unionist Free-traders that they must make their 
Free-trade views effective by taking electoral action for 
Free-trade and against Protectionist candidates. Direct 
appeals are certain to be made to him by his followers, 
who are to be found in every constituency, and we believe 
that if those appeals are made to him in the personal 
form they are sure to be met. For example, if he is 
asked : “ How would you vote if you were placed as I 
am in such-and-such a constituency?” he cannot, we 
believe, fail in the great majority of cases to tell inquirers 
in effect : “ Vote against Protection and for Free-trade.” 
But if this is done too late in the day the result may be 
that Liberals, fearing that he will in the end shrink from 
such advice, will commit themselves to the policy of 
extending no tolerance to Unionist Free-traders. In other 
words, the Unionist Free-traders may lose the greater 
part of the advantage which would have accrued to 
them had the Duke committed himself earlier to a more 
thoroughgoing policy. 





shadowed by the Duke of Devonshire, how can we demand 
or expect such an attitude from the Liberals? If such 


This being so, we venture to appeal to the Duke to re- 
consider the attitude he adopted on Monday night, and to 
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meme . 
‘gevelop his policy 80 as to enable it to secure, and not 


to impede, the return of Unionist Free-traders to the 
next Parliament. If we may venture to make a practical 
suggestion, we should like to see the Duke of Devonshire 
advising his followers to ascertain two things in regard to 
Unionist candidates in the constituencies before they 
make up their minds how to vote. Let such candidates 
be asked specifically, to begin: with, whether they are 
opposed to the Chamberlain policy of Preferential duties 
op food in the supposed interests of the Colonies, and of 
a 10 per cent, average duty on all manufactured articles 
‘mported into this country; and if they are opposed 
to that policy, whether they will give an assurance 
that they will do their best to defeat it and its pro- 
moters in Parliament and in the country. We should 
next like to see the Duke of Devonshire advise his 
followers to take prompt and vigorous electoral action 
against all Unionists who will not give such an assurance 
in plain and unmistakable terms. Action on these lines 
seems to us the very minimum of what, should be done. 
It may be pointed out that such action is not directed 
against Mr. Balfour, and contains no pledge of hostility 
to the Balfourian party. If, however, the Unionist Free- 
traders cannot make up their minds to vigorous opposi- 
tion at least to men who will not pledge themselves to 
oppose Chamberlainism, we fail to. see that there is any 
reason for the existence of a Unionist Free-trade group or 
organisation. 

If Free-trade Unionism does not mean opposition to the 
Chamberlain policy, it means nothing. But we are quite 
sure that the Duke of Devonshire, who is the leader of 
Free-trade Unionism, never has been, never is, and never 
can be a leader who means nothing. Therefore we are 
certain that in the end he will advise his followers to 
make their Free-trade views effective by opposing the 
Chamberlain policy. Our only fear is that he may give 
that advice so late that, though it will help the Liberals, 
it will in most cases fail to help the Unionist Free- 
traders. It is on these grounds that we most earnestly 
appeal to him to reconsider the attitude taken up by him 
on Monday night, and to adopt one better calculated to 
secure the result which we all have at heart,—the return 
of Unionist Free-traders to the next House of Commons. 





THE BUDGET. 
i Budget produced by Mr. Austen Chamberlain on 


Monday is a sensible one, and disinterested besides. 
The classes which support the present Government were 
longing for a reduction of the Income-tax, and had reason 
to think it had been promised them. In refusing the 
reduction the Chancellor of the Exchequer has greatly 
uritated them, and must expect in consequence a certain 
slackness in their devotion to the party. The tax, in truth 
—a shilling in the pound—is exceedingly heavy in time of 
peace, and would seriously handicap the Treasury in the 
event of war. It is bitterly felt by the men with from 
£500 to £1,000 a year, not only because of its amount, 
but because it has to be paid in a lump sum in the month 
—January—when the respectables, who have just paid their 
Christmas bills, have least spare cash in hand. So severely 
is its pressure felt for this reason that we believe that if 
it were possible to allow of quarterly payments, much of 
the detestation felt for the tax would disappear. Never- 
theless, the Income-tax payer is better off than the 
man on l6s. a week—the average wage of the un- 
skilled—and in considering their claim first Mr. Chamber- 
lain keeps up the healthiest traditions of English finance. 
The reduction of the Tea-duty by twopence, while it will 
greatly relieve producers in India and Ceylon, will be 
felt, as Mr. Chamberlain said, in every household in 
the country, and in the very poorest households will be 
nearly equivalent as a relief to the reduction of a penny 
in the pound in the Income-tax to the average profes- 
sional. Besides, there is the trader to be thought of, and 
the trader was groaning under a positive decline in the 
demand for tea. The devotion of a million to a plan 
for the reduction of the Unfunded Debt is also 
sound finance; and though the beginning is a little 
feeble, and indicates a certain want of originality in Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain, still it is a beginning, and deserves 
the approval and congratulations with which it was 
received by both parties in the Ilouse. The enormous 








expenditure, though we believe it to be injurious to 
national prosperity, is sanctioned by the opinion of a 
country which has begun to think in tens of millions, and 
is in great part justified by the untoward condition of 
international affairs, for which the British Government are 
not responsible. ‘The nations are “ snarling at each other’s 
heels,” and it is necessary to pay for thick boots. 

It is, of course, suggested that the twopence in the 
Tea-duty is taken off because an Election is near at 
hand, and it is hoped that the mass of electors will carry 
the relief to the credit of the party in power. It is quite 
possible that this entered into Mr. Chamberlain’s calcula- 
tions; but it may be questioned whether, if it did, he will 
not be disappointed. ‘The Tea-tax increases household 
expenses, and household expenses are managed by the 
wives and not by the husbands,—managed in the great 
majority of households with a thrift and a capacity for the 
adjustment of minute resources to multifarious wants 
for which the poorer women of England do not receive 
one-half the credit they deserve. The husbands will not 
care about it, will scarcely indeed recognise the saving 
upon tea, and it is the husbands who vote. There is 
hardly a question of politics more perplexing than the 
real feeling of the masses about the incidence of taxation. 
It is pretty much summed up in a wish that bread 
should be cheap, that rent should be low, and that 
no tax-collector should come “ worriting around.” They 
used in the old days before Sir Robert Peel to be 
very bitter about the taxes; but under the régime of Free- 
trade they seem hardly to think of the King’s taxes at ail, 
and to be only strongly moved by the rising of municipal 
rates. One of these days there will be a movement 
throughout the country against rates which will compel 
some able financier to take the whole question of rating 
in hand, and to propose a reform which shall make rural 
and municipal taxes a little lighter, somewhat more equal 
in their incidence, and more directly in accordance with 
the comparative incomes of the householding tenantry. 
Meanwhile the great body of the people are not, we 
fancy, very grateful for remissions of national taxation. 
Unless they pay Income-tax, they care little about 
it; and they never quite recognise that the incidence 
even of that tax lessens, and must lessen, the capacity of 
the prosperous to purchase goods and to pay good wages. 
Mr. Gladstone’s offer to abolish the tax diminished 
rather than increased his popularity. The people leave 
the whole question, so long as food is not taxed very 
much, to the experts ; care nothing about the State debts ; 
and, as we greatly fear, are not without a certain sympathy 
for extravagance. At least, we do not see that any 
Member secures a seat by playing the old réle of Joseph 
Hume. It is a consequence of the same disposition that 
this country has been singularly free till the last year or 
two from financial charlatans; that nobody here ever 
suggests the “washing of the slate”; that no currency 
discussion is ever popular; and that nobody asks for an 
issue of inconvertible paper as a means of making every- 
body rich. Chancellors of the Exchequer, we fancy, would 
often like a word of guidance from below ; but they never 
get any, for the only clear case of our time—the sort of 
insurrection raised by Mr. Lowe’s proposal to tax matches 
—is now believed to have been unreal, and to have been 
engineered by two or three directly interested firms. 
We have a doubt whether the cry for economy, wise, 
and even necessary, as it is, is as yet very popular, and 
whether if the Liberals enforce it, as they all promise to 
do, they will not be condemned all round for meanness 
and indifference to “ progress.” We all imagine that thrift 
is part of the national ideal; but the government of the 
cities, whether in England or America, certainly shows no 
fear of waste, and no perception that extravagance is a 
moral offence. 

The Budget was unusually free of references to side 
topics of interest; but the decline in the consumption of 
liquor should not pass without remark. It may be that 
the people are getting more temperate, for the English 
are apt to imitate their betters, with whom it has now 
become “ bad form” to get drunk ; and it may also be that 
the extraordinary increase in the desire for health reaches 
down, as you may see by the advertisements, to a very low 
class indeed, and is distinctly arresting the tendency to 
swill malt liquor; but we greatly fear the visible contrac- 
tion of the national mens is a more potent cause of the 
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reduction than the explanation of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, which is the increase of the desire for amuse- 
ment. The attraction of the music-hall, he says, kills that 
of the gin-bottle. The point is very important, even to 
financiers, for if the people are capable of reducing their 
drink-bill at will in order to economise, heavy taxation on 
liquor will improve the morality of the country. Distillers 
and brewers will not like that doctrine; but if it could be 
proved, Chancellors of the Exchequer would have an 
easier time, and a war or other impulse to extravagance 
might suddenly make us sober. 





OBSTINACY OR FIRMNESS? 

E have no sympathy with Russia under her present 
system of administration. That a great, and in 

many respects admirable, white people, professing and 
really reverencing the Christian faith, though in an 
ignorant and bigoted way, should live under the liability 
to be transported without trial, at the will of officials who 
are often corrupt, to toil for indefinite periods as slaves in 
the Arctic zone, seems to us a monstrous denial of justice. 
That the subordinates of a civilised Government should be 
allowed to condone, or even, if we may believe their enemies, 
to instigate, massacres like those of Blagovestchensk, 
Kisheneff, Baku, and St. Petersburg on January 22nd, 
and should escape all punishment, or be even repaid with 
honours, appears to us to justify, if anything can justify, 
a condemnation as terrible as the one passed by Mr. 
Gladstone upon the rule of the later Bourbons in the 
Neapolitan kingdom. It is, as he said, “the negation of 
God erected into a system.” Nevertheless, Englishmen 
are bound to be just even when they condemn, and there 
are points at which, in their natural indignation at 
monstrous evils, the English when treating of Russian 
affairs cease to be just. They hate, and perhaps also 
dread, her system of absorbing provinces, and forget too 
completely her permanent provocation. If England, like 
Russia, were shut out inexorably from the broad waters of 
the world, her people would fight for a hundred years ; and 
the rights of intervening populations would seem to them 
merely objections overridden by imperative necessities, 
and what their orators in prose and verse would 
describe as the March of Destiny, and believe to be 
somehow in accordance with Providential arrangements. 
Had the English reigned in Russia, they would, if we 
understand their history and their impulses, have included 
Hammerfest and Constantinople within their dominion 
a hundred years ago. They wince, quite rightly, at the 
treatment of the Reservists who are driven into the trains 
to fight in Manchuria ; but for fifteen years at least they 
did not wince when all round our coasts every seafaring 
man—and the description had a wide definition—was 
liable to be seized, flung senseless into a boat, and sent 
to fight for years under a discipline then almost savage. 
“His Majesty’s ships must have men,” it was said, and 
in presence of that necessity the doings of the press- 
gangs must be condoned. We condemn the Czar for not 
“ arresting slaughter ” and for permitting repression, and 
nevertheless extol the heroic firmness of Pitt, who, rather 
than make a dangerous, and as he thought dishonourable, 
peace, heaped up taxes, suspended the Habeas Corpus 
Act, and bribed half Europe to fight by his side against 
Napoleon. We sympathise strongly with Japan in this 
war ; but we confess to an occasional feeling of reluctant 
admiration for the man who, sitting in a secluded palace, 
doubtful if there are not assassins even within it, with 
half his Ministers, and perhaps two-thirds of his people, 
opposed to the continuance of the war, with the torches 
of revolution blazing in his provinces, and he himself mis- 
trustful of his own adequacy to deal with so terrible a 
crisis, still refuses to yield, still trusts that Providence 
may relent, still believes that if he perseveres humiliation 
for himself, his dynasty, and his people may be avoided. 
He is told that he has lost the command of the waters in 
the Far East; and he replies by sending yet another fleet to 
the other side of the world, and, to the surprise of maritime 
mankind, it arrives there. He is warned that his army can- 
not hope to defeat the Japanese ; and he answers by sending 
men, supplies, munitions, in endless sequence, though he 
is probably not only aware that they will not be sufficient, 
but knows that in sending them away he is begetting hope 
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judgment of history if, per impossibile, Ni 
Would he be per: ied for subbigbaean tt ir Won? 
the man who was more resolute than his wae - 
and so far-sighted that he saw hope even amidst aoe va 
which never ended? One praises the Romans wh on 
the ground upon which a foreign victor stood: pa 7 
scorn the Russians? The Czar has not, be it recoll why 
had one hour of victory to cheer his thoughts: he h 
probably not even one clear source of confidence: and we 
he struggles on. y yet 
We hope, though our hope is not strong, i 
will help to drive out of the minds of ri Dene wal 
as nations the superstition that in future wars will be 
short, and that peace, being always acceptable, can alwa 
be made. If ever there was a war which should vol 
been short, it is this one. The objects of the war are a 
vital to the defeated side, which can wait for its road to 
free water as it has waited since in the tenth century | r 
made his spring on Constantinople. Russia will be Russia 
still, even should the Mikado reign, whether directly or 
through his giant vassal, from the North Pacific to the 
Khingan Mountains. There have been no foreign compli. 
cations, nor has any Power made it a condition of it, 
friendship that the war should go on. There have been no 
alternations of victory and defeat such as often protract 
war by perpetually reviving hope and fear. Above 
all, there has been no popular clamour on either 
side, or, if any, it has tended rather to bring the war 
to a close. Yet active operations are still going on after 
a campaign of fourteen months, and it is quite possible 
that, in a more languid way, the war may last for years, 
We fear that Moltke’s opinion, that in future wars 
would be carried on till the nations grew pallid, is better 
founded than the more hopeful one. The consequences of 
defeat are now worse than they ever were for both 
rulers and nations. The latter are taxed for genera. 
tions to pay indemnities so large that their grandfathers 
would have pronounced them impossible, and the former 
lose their thrones, or the power which made those thrones 
valuable in their eyes. The demand for tribute— 
for that is what it comes to—makes Governments think 
that “more war” would, at any rate, be cheaper; while 
the old attachment between Princes and people, which 
made it possible for the first Emperor of Austria to go 
back to Vienna a much-beaten yet popular man, has been 
undermined by modern ideas. Napoleon III. lost his throne 
at Sedan; we doubt if even William IT. could re-enter 
Berlin to reign as he does now after a great defeat; and 
the Romanoffs know that autocracy and victory are for 
them inextricably linked together. Naturally the dynasties, 
or the Republican chiefs, think the prosperity of their 
nations bound up in their systems, and thus every motive, 
selfish and unselfish, combines to develop that dourness, 
that incapacity of yielding while there is a resource left, 
which is the real cause of the protraction of wars. Better, 
the dynasts and the populace think, be bled to fainting than 
be extinguished or ruined by a “ shameful” peace. It is 
easy to say, and quite true besides, that the adoption of 
the conscription, the immense cost of supplying such 
enormous armies in the field, and the endless waste of 
projectiles so increase the losses of modern war as to 
make peace the greatest of economic boons; but it takes 
years for the losses in men to daunt a fighting nation, and 
while the lands yield their increase wars are not stopped 
by the impossibility of procuring either supplies or muni- 
tions. The statesman who goes to war to-day stakes his 
Government and the prosperity of his country upon the 
issue, and has need not only of courage, but of the firm- 
ness under a prospect of ruin which Nicholas II. is now 
displaying, and in all human probability displaying in 
vain. The wars of the next generation or two will not be 
campaigns, but will be fought to a finish; and the man 
who engages in one, unless he is defending either the 
honour or the independence of his people, deserves no 
reputation either for vigour or for sense. His country 
may win, but it may also be bled almost to death, 
certainly into a fainting fit. 





LOCAL NEEDS AND LOCAL LAWS. 


‘ Bishop of Hereford’s little Bill of which we spoke 
last week came to an undeserved end before what 





in every rebellious province. It is all obstinacy, people 
say, and that may be the truth; but what would be the 


we had to say in its behalf had appeared. We hope that 
a still smaller measure to which we wish well, Lord 
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Hylton’s Public Health Acts Amendment Bill, a Bill 

hich will be under discussion in the Lords while 
pia pages are going through the press, will not meet 
with a similar fate. ‘The lessening of the time reserved 
for legislation other than that brought forward by the 
Government of the day ought to secure more attention 
for the few measures which have still’a chance of getting 
through. In practice, however, the change has quite the 
opposite effect. The House of Commons has almost 
jt to regard a private Member's Bill as a serious 
jgislative effort, and the House of Lords seems disposed 
to follow the example. The latter change is especially to 
be regretted, because the leisure enjoyed by the Peers, and 
their familiarity with local affairs, ought to secure for such 
measures as Lord Hylton’s and the Bishop of Hereford’s 
an amount of attention which they could harfly hope 
to command in the Commons. There are few private 
Members’ Bills that have any chance of becoming law 
unless the Government can be persuaded to make them 
their own, but this result might be more often attained 
if the Lords were at the pains to give those introduced 
into their House a thorough examination. 

The Public Health Acts Amendment Bill touches only 
one portion of a large subject. For some time past very 
general dissatisfaction has been felt at the unreasonable 
interference with the liberty of individual builders which 

goes on in rural districts under cover of the by-laws made 
by the local authority. In the first instance the author of 
the mischief was the Local Government Board. ‘They 
put forth certain Model By-laws which seemed wholly to 
ignore the difference existing between the conditions under 
which building is carried on in town and -country. These 
Model By-laws were accepted by many County and Borough 
Councils, and, when confirmed by the central authority, 
became the rule for all building carried on within those 
areas. The impression which they created on those who 
studied them was that the clerks who drafted them 
regarded every man who proposed to build himself a house 
as a public enemy. Their business was to watch and 
circumvent him, and with this view to insert at every 
turn some provision which would prevent him from doing 
what he wanted to do. He might cherish a variety of 
nefarious tastes. He might desire to use cheap building 
materials, or think low rooms picturesque, or wish to lessen 
theamount of light admitted into the interior bya projecting 
gable. The object of by-laws is to make these and similar 
eccentricities impossible, and he frames them best who 
can best forbid by anticipation what the builder left to 
himself will desire to do. Perhaps the direction in which 
this exercise of authority found its most congenial employ- 
ment was the prevention of fire. The history of all the 
great conflagrations at home and abroad, from the Fire 
of London to the latest destruction of a Swiss village, was 
carefully studied, and every precaution taken against the 
possible erection of houses exposed to the same danger. 
That the conditions are quite different in the two cases 
was not regarded as having anything to do with the 
question, The only effectual way of keeping fires from 
spreading is to eusure that they shall not break out. 
That a house is so placed that it may be burned to the 
ground without any other building being injured is a 
wholly irrelevant consideration. 

The unfitness of many of these regulations for the 
circumstances to which they had to be applied was brought 
home after a time to the Local Government Board, with 
the result that the Model By-laws were modified in certain 
important respects. But in the interval they had been 
adopted by many local authorities, and where they have been 
so adopted, and have afterwards been confirmed at White- 
hall, there are many obstacles in the way of their repeal. 
Lord Hylton’s modest Bill proposes to deal with this situa- 
tion in two ways. In the first place, it exempts buildings 
sufficiently isolated from the operation of existing and 
future by-laws. In the second place, it provides machinery 
for the disallowance of unsuitable by-laws after confirma- 
tion. The first end is secured by a clause enacting that 
no by-law “ now or hereafter in force within any ‘ county 
district,’ with respect to the structure of walls, foundations, 
roofs, floors, chimneys, or hearths,” or with respect to the 
sufficiency of the space to be provides about buildings or to 
their ventilation, shall apply to buildings situated fifteen 
feet from the curtilage, and also at a distance of thirty 
feet from every other building, or to detached dwelling- 





houses within less than thirty feet of another detached 
building when this latter building is to be used as stables 
or offices in connection with the former. This exception 
rests on the common-sense view that the people who live 
in a house may -be trusted to look after their own interests 
whenever their neglect to do so would injure no one 
but themselves. If a man builds a house in a street 
and it collapses, the inmates of the houses on each side of 
him suffer in respect of their immunity from a similar 
disaster, and of their comfort during and after the fall. 
It is only reasonable, therefore, for the local authority 
to insist that the strength of the fabric shall conform to a 
particular standard. ‘To provide the desired security the 
foundations must be of a certain depth, the walls of a 
certain thickness, the floors and chimneys of a certain 
strength. So, too, a man’s neighbours, as well as he him- 
self, suffer from a fire if there are other buildings near 
enough to be set light to by the burning material. It is 
only reasonable, therefore, that all proper precautions 
should be taken to ensure that the parts of the house most 
likely to suffer from this cause shall be constructed 
of the materials which are best suited to resist fire. 
But when a house stands quite apart from other buildings 
these considerations no longer apply. It must be assumed 
that the man who builds it, whether for his own use or 
for the occupation of others, means to build a house which 
shall neither fall down nor be burnt down, and that he 
may safely be left to take the necessary steps to obtain 
the degree of security he or those to whom he sells or lets 
it require. In the case of fire there is, in the great 
majority of cases, the additional protection afforded by 
the inquiries made by the insurance officer. The by-laws 
protect no one who has any special claim to be protected, 
no one who may not be left with perfect safety to protect 
himself. The only exception to the exemption from 
by-laws granted by the Bill relates to sanitary matters. 
The spread of disease is not limited as the spread of fire 
is, and the defective drainage of an isolated house may 
start an epidemic as successfully as though it stood in the 
middle of a street. 

Even if the provisions that have been described should 
become law, there might still remain cases in which the 
by-laws had been shown by experience to,be unsuited for 
the purpose they are intended to answer. This is 
especially likely to be the case in regard to materials. 
Many of the by-laws now in operation might seem to be 
prompted by a wish to increase the cost of building. 
But in whatever particular a by-law has proved unsuited 
to the wants of the district to which they apply, the fifth 
section of the Bill provides a remedy. Any five rate- 
payers may ask the Local Government Board to hold an 
inquiry as to the effect of the by-laws in force in their neigh- 
bourhood, and upon their paying £50 by way of security 
for expenses the Board is directed to hold the inquiry, 
and if it thinks that the complaint has been made good, 
to issue an order disallowing the existing by-laws, and 
framing others in their place. In this way a hardship 
which is often a very genuine one will be removed, and 
rational provisions be substituted for those originally 
framed. The whole conception of by-laws—of local inter- 
ference with private action—is still in its infancy, and 
until more is known about them, it is much to be desired 
that there should be an easy way of getting them reviewed, 
and, if need be, reconstructed. ! 





CHAMBERLAINISM: THE LAST PHASE. 


M*® CHAMBERLAIN has executed a strategic move- 
il ment to the rear, and has fallen back on the “ half- 
sheet of notepaper.” That is the apparent meaning of his 
speeches at the meetings of the Liberal Union Club and 
of the Tariff Reformers in the House of Commons, and of 
the resolutions adopted by those bodies. But though the 
superficial effect of this, the last phase of Chamberlainism, 
is clear, we do not profess to be able to state in detail the 
exact manner in which Chamberlainism and Balfourism 
have been reconciled, or to work out in practice the results 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement that he agrees with every 
word uttered by Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords 
on Tuesday. Such a “harmony” is beyond the reach 
of persons like ourselves, who are unable to agree with the 
Times that “in time the reasonable Free-fooders will get 
to see that a two-shilling duty on corn does not violate 
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the essential principle any more than a one-shilling duty ; 
that if it did we must not be pedantic, as the Duke of 
Devonshire observes, about the application of a principle ; 
and that, if we again mitigate our infraction by remitting 
to the Colonies the duty we have imposed, we are quite 
within our rights.” In default of being able to state for 
ourselves the exact position now assumed by the bulk of 
the Unionist party in regard to the Fiscal question, we 
will quote the analysis of the Slandard. The Standard 
writes as follows of the resolutions passed at the meeting 
of the Liberal Union Club :— 

“Taken in the sense which was obviously intended, they are 

an endorsement in every point of the propositions submitted by 
the Prime Minister for the acceptance, and as a natural conse- 
quence for the guidance, of the whole body of his followers. 
They include a definite repudiation of the policy of imposing 
duties for the purpose of raising the price of commodities of 
British origin. They support the claim for powers of retaliation 
in cases in which foreign tariffs prejudice the interests of British 
commerce. Lastly, they advocate closer commercial union with 
the Colonies on the basis of preferential duties, which are to be 
settled by a Free Conference between the representatives of the 
Colonies and the Mother Country. It cannot be pretended that 
the programme thus outlined is a literal transcript of the views 
defined in the Manchester speech; but it does not extend the 
application of the principles therein enunciated beyond the limits 
contemplated by the Prime Minister. It may, therefore, fairly be 
claimed that the opinion of the Liberal Unionist party, as officially 
declared, ranges itself with that on which the Government takes 
its stand. No stress is laid on any measure falling beyond its 
scope.” 
If this means anything, it means that the disunion in the 
Unionist party caused by the want of agreement between 
the Chamberlainites and Balfourites, which has of late 
received a diurnal emphasis from the Daily Mail, has come 
toanend. Whether this view will be accepted by the Daily 
Mail remains, however, to be seen, for we note in the leader 
of that journal on Thursday, amidst a general panegyric on 
Mr. Chamberlain, a tendency to denounce the evils of low 
prices, and to insist that the nation “ which buys always 
in the cheapest market may pay for its pitiful savings by 
enormous losses in a hundred other directions.” This 
seems more in consonance with Mr. Chamberlain’s own 
demand for an average 10 per cent. duty on all manu- 
factured articles, and with his declarations that increased 
prices are not so great an evil to the working man as lack 
of employment, than the present fashion among Tariff 
Reformers of insisting that on no consideration must prices 
be raised. 

‘The Standard follows its soothing declarations in regard 

to the agreement that has now been achieved between the 
Chamberlainites and Balfourites by an appeal to the 
Unionist Free-traders to join the happy circle. It suggests 
that, after all, the divergence of view is not so great as it 
appears, and “that the resignations of Cabinet office were 
due either to some strong misconception of the situation, 
or to an excessive sensibility of the economic conscience.” 
The explicit assent accorded by Mr. Chamberlain on 
Wednesday to the proposals of the Prime Minister makes 
the Standard at a loss to understand— 
“why Statesmen so reasonable as Lord Balfour of Burleigh, or 
so sincerely attached to the principles of Conservatism as Lord 
Hugh Cecil, should hesitate for a moment to return frankly to 
full communion with the Councils of their Party. If they could 
only dismiss from their minds the superstition that the nation 
cannot be trusted to regulate its own affairs, and that, behind 
the most innocent proposal for measures which in themselves 
contain no taint of protection, there lurks the awful spectre of 
prohibitive tariffs, and an artificial scarcity of food, all would be 
well. They would secure their position and confirm their 
influence by acceding heartily to the programme of Mr. Balfour. 
There is not a single article of his proposals in which they have 
ever professed to discover any sign or token of fundamental 
heresy.” 


We have no right to speak for the eminent states- 
men here named, but we should imagine that before 
they accepted the invitation of the Standard they 
would need to know one or two things. In the first 
place, they would surely say that they did not want 
assurances as to how small would be the practical 
effects of a food-tax intended not to raise prices, but 
somehow to give a preference to Colonial food-stuffs with- 
out raising prices, but only as to whether Mr. Chamberlain 
had or had not definitely abandoned all idea of taxing 
food.—If a man is trying to force you to jump into a 
river, you are not much moved by his vociferous declara- 
tions that his intention and desire is not to wet you, 


cl 
What you are concerned with is the fact that he j 
trying to push you in.—Next, we should ima in Fe 
what Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Lord He h that 
would ask would be whether, in fact, Mr Ch Ceci 
lain had or had not abandoned his proposal to im _ 
average 10 per cent. duty on all manufacty ve 
imported into this country. Here, too, they would 
want to argue whether Mr. Chamberlain’s intention m 
to support decaying industries without raising Pig 
or to raise revenue out of the pockets of the Sovelpie: a 
merely to ascertain the fact apart from the intent " 
Next, we cannot imagine those statesmen being willin : 
accept the Balfour-Chamberlain compromise without z 
understanding with Mr. Balfour as to how he mal 
to carry out his policy of Retaliation. Are we only to talk 
about Retaliation, or are we first to impose duties and 
then to begin to bargain with America and the Contingntal 
Powers for their elimination from our Fiscal system? W 
imagine, also, that Lord Balfour and Lord Hugh Ceci 
would require a clear understanding as to what Mr 
Balfour meant when he talked about changing ou 
present Fiscal policy, and abandoning the former prin- 
ciple of taxation for revenue only. Lastly, would not the 
two statesmen in question want to know whether the Tariff 
Reform candidate at Greenwich was or was not to be 
withdrawn? All these may appear to be very small 
matters in the eyes of Tariff Reformers, but we can assure 
them that to the Unionist Free-trader they are matters 
of the greatest importance. The Tariff Reformers algo 
seem quite unable to understand how anybody can object 
to the system of ‘“ tied-house” Imperialism which the 
suggest. Yet, as a matter of fact, perhaps the greatest 
objection felt by Imperialist Free-traders to the Cham. 
berlain policy is based on their belief that it must 
if persisted in, destroy the Empire. We have said 
from the beginning that we are Free-traders because 
we are Imperialists, and because we realise that only 
on a Free-trade basis can the FEmpire be main. 
tained and developed. When, then, we are asked 
to adopt Mr. Chamberlain’s views in the name of 
Imperialism the appeal leaves us altogether cold. We 
reject it, not because we are indifferent to the Empire, but 
because we believe that on the abandonment of Free-trade 
must follow the destruction of the Empire,—that mag. 
nificent union and alliance of free States within a free 
Empire which up till now has been the envy and wonder 
of the world. 

Before we close our remarks on Mr. Chamberlain's 
speech we must say a word as to the passage in which 
he referred to the Home-rule question. According 
to Mr. Chamberlain, Home-rule is an immediate and 
grave danger. ‘This is a serious statement, and if Mr. 
Chamberlain is sincere in making it he has an obvious 
duty before him. If the Union is in immediate danger, 
as he declares, surely he ought to insist that the 
Government, over which he exercises so great an influence, 
shall at once take action to put an end to the dangers 
contemplated by him. ‘The remedy is in his and their 
hands, and if they do not use it, what are we to say 
of their sincerity? No reasonable person can doubt 
that if the over-representation of Ireland were reduced, 
and Ireland were given only that number of repre- 
sentatives to which she is justly entitled, there would 
be no practical chance of Home-rule ever being carried 
through the Imperial Parliament. Yet Mr. Chamberlain 
and the Government he supports have deliberately 
refused to take this means of safeguarding the cause of 
the Union. The Government, no doubt, have told us that 
they are going to introduce a Resolution or series of Reso- 
lutions on the subject this Session, and further, in that 
spirit of humour for which they are so conspicuous, have 
told us that they will probably legislate next year. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the whole country knows that 
such legislation never can be passed next year, because the 
House will either have been dissolved before that time, or 
else will only meet to hear the announcement of an 
immediate Dissolution. The Government could have intro- 
duced a Redistribution Bill this Session had they liked. 
They could even introduce it now if their hearts were in the 
project. Yet they have not introduced it, and tell us that 
they will not introduce it. This being the case, is it nota 
piece of political cant on the part of Mr, Chamberlain and 
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——— 
danger? We do not believe that the Union is in such 
sane and yet we have not ceased to urge the 
Government to do their duty by the Union, and to pass 

Redistribution Bill before they leave office. Kven 
though we hold that the Union is in no present peril, we 
consider that such an act of justice to England is impera- 
tively demanded, and further, that it is the duty of a 
Unionist Government to make assurance doubly sure, and 
to leave nothing undone by which they can safeguard the 
cause that they profess to have, and ought to have, at 


“a too late to make one more appeal to them to 
introduce a Redistribution Bill? If they were to determine 
to introduce such a Bill after Easter, they would get the 
support of the entire Unionist party. ‘They are obviously 
in want of some measure in the passage of which 
Unionists of all shades of opinion could sink their differ- 
ences, and once more learn to work together, and that 
measure is to be found in a Redistribution Bill. It is idle to 
suy that such a Bill could not be passed. To carry it through 
the Government would have a majority of over one hundred, 
and to pass such a measure it would be worth while for the 
House to sit till the end of September. We shall, we suppose, 
betold that our proposal is quite impracticable, and that the 
Government and the party could not possibly be expected 
to make the sacrifices required. If that is the case, all we 
can say is that the Government and their supporters had 
better not prate any longer about the Union being in 
danger. Men who in the same breath declare that the 
Union is in danger and refuse to take the necessary 
steps to put it out of danger, cut indeed a sorry figure, 
and are unworthy of the confidence of those who placed 
them in power,—that is, of the Unionists of the United 
Kingdom. 








VICARIOUS PUNISHMENT AND REWARD. 


HE earthquake in India, and the less widespread, though 
scarcely less appalling, disaster due to the collapse of a 

great reservoir in Madrid, call attention to a question of daily 
life concerning which the most. divergent views have always 
been and are still held. In one of the cases to which we refer, 
and in innumerable instances of lesser, or even greater, magni- 
tude that happen from day to day, men are met by the fact 
that the innocent suffer for the guilty, and this instinctively 
shocks the sense of justice and the fundamental conception 
of a righteousness that underlies the entire phenomena of 
life. In Madrid the grossest negligence has . brought 
misery into the lives of hundreds of innocent families; and 
though we cannot say the same of the Indian disaster, 
yet we can say that in all probability the earthquake 
was heralded by premonitions which, if heeded, would have 
saved thousands of lives. ‘he innocent sufferers in both 
cases had no opportunity of saving themselves. It was their 
duty to be where they were when the blow fell, and it was not 
for them to ask the reason why they were left at the mercy 
of the unregarding and undiscriminating forces of Nature. 
Whatever the personal faults or sins of the sufferers may 
have been, they were in respect to the actual calamity 
absolutely innocent. They did not precipitate the forces of 
Nature; they had no opportunity of avoiding those forces. 
They were led as sheep to the slaughter, and as sheep they 
died. The fact is in daily operation. The armies of the Czar 
are in Manchuria to-day by the will of the Czar and his 
advisers. It is no sense of patriotism that takes them there. 
The Russian soldier has died in thousands during the last 
year in pursuance of a policy with which he has had nothing 
to do either directly or indirectly. He did not elect the 
Government that pursues the war. He has no quarrel, either 
Personal or national, with the Japanese. He is acting in 
obedience to orders that he has neither the power, nor perhaps 
the right, as right is understood in such a connection, to 
disobey. Nor is his case ultimately distinguishable from that 
of a railway passenger killed through the negligence of a 
Signalman, or from that of a person dying of an infectious 
disease contracted in a public vehicle. It is not a man’s 
fault that he is born in Russia, or that he travels in a train. 
The fact remains that all the day long we are at the mercy of 


diminishes. We do not hesitate to travel by train: we do 
hesitate before we become naturalised Russians, 

The history of civilisation may be briefly summed up as the 
continuous effort of man to realise, overcome, and apply the 
law of vicarious effect, and to ascertain its position in the 
development of society. The evil result of all ignorance, 
of all crime, is vicarious in its operation, and not only with 
respect to the individual. It affects society as a whole, and 
the sins and ignorances of the father are visited not only upon 
his children, but upon the whole creation. Such a fact to 
many minds seems capable of no moral defence. The woes 
that innocence suffers appear totally inconsistent with an 
ordered ruling of the universe. Yet the thinkers who 
would maintain such a position must also logically maintain 
the converse. The effect of all knowledge, of all goodness, is 
also vicarious in its operation, and again, not only with respect 
to the individual. It affects both the individual and society. 
The goodness and knowledge of the father are visited not 
only upon his children, but upon the whole race, good and 
evil alike. If vicarious punishment is morally indefensible, 
so is vicarious reward. From the point of view of the 
thinker who deplores the woes of the innocent, their unearned 
joys are equally deplorable. The real meaning of vicarious 
operations, their necessary place in any organic society, is, in 
fact, too often missed in the adoption of an unphilosophie, 
and, we venture to think, a non-religious, attitude of mind. 
The majority of men refuse to realise that Nature could 
teach man in no other way. They would watch the Melodrama 
and not the Drama of Life. The lightnings of heaven must 
be reserved for the unjust, and its refreshing rains for the 
just. They cannot believe that God is altogether good 
or wholly potent unless He be a respecter of persons. 
They cannot feel the force of example, nor do they realise 
“the catenation or conserving union” that gives ofganic 
life to society. Sir Thomas Browne in a famous passage 
deals with this position. He says :—‘ Carry no careless eye 
upon the unexpected scenes of things ...... to continue 
us in goodness there must be iterated returns of misery, and 
a circulation in afflictions is necessary. And since we cannot 
be wise by warnings, since Plagues are insignificant, except we 
be personally punished, since also we cannot be punished unto 
amendment by proxy or commutation, nor by vicinity, but 
contaction; there is an unhappy necessity that we must 
smart in our own Skins, and the provoked arm of the 
Almighty must fall upon ourselves.” 

So long as men or nations “cannot be punished unto 
amendment by proxy,” so long will the bitter side of vicarious 
operations be the complaint of those who refuse to realise 
that a law ceases to be a law when it begins to discriminate. 
Those who harp upon the harsh antinomy that God cannot 
be both all-powerful and all-good since the woes of the 
world are such as they are, may well reflect that in fact 
the contradiction is resolved if the matter is regarded from 
the point of view of organic law. The law of vicarious effect 
is a law that states the organic oneness of humanity. No 
man stands alone. He is related in every action of his life to 
every other man. He has the power of things good and evil 
in that relationship. He can make the world better or worse. 
The one thing that he cannot do is to do nothing. Every 
man leaves the world definitely altered in some particular 
from the world that he was born into. If this is so, the 
remedy for evil is in our own hands. If we refuse to be 
“punished unto amendment by proxy”; if we refuse to learn 
from the examples that are set forth on every side; if we go 
on, generation after generation, ignoring, and even defying, 
the laws of Nature and the laws that g vern the evolu- 
tion of society,—it is at any rate not for us to say 
that the evil which exists is an evidence that God, if there 
be a God, is either not all-powerful or not all-good. The 
term that reconciles the contradiction is the constitutionalism 
of the Almighty. It is not only expedient but right, from 
the point of view of law, that the innocent should suffer 
for the guilty or the ignorant, and that all alike should 
benefit by the wisdom of the wise, since such facts enunciate 
the organic law of linked battalions, and supply humanity 
with the keenest incentive man can feel to remedy ignorance 
and abolish guilt. It is under the impelling force of this 
incentive that civilisation progresses. The greater the 





om, and are liable to bear the burden of their offences, 
though—and this it is important to remember—as civilisa- 
tion progresses and the laws of Nature become clearer the risk 


suffering, the more certain the remedy, may seem an almost 
brutal sentence; but it must be remembered that the 
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suffering as well as the remedy is due to a function of the 
mind of man. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that at the root of 
Christianity lies the conception of vicarious suffering. Apart 
altogether from revelation, it is the logical outcome of all true 
religious thought. The adoption of this eonception implies 
that Christianity is the ultimate religion of the whole human 

race, for it alone recognises the oneness of man, the brother- 
hood of all members of the race of man. The duty of 
altruism has of late years been taught with a fervour 
almost unknown to other ages. It is the great con- 
tribution of the nineteenth century to the development of 
Christianity. The giving up of oneself for another is, of 
course, at the very root of Christian thought ; but in the nine- 
teenth century it was developed in innumerable directions. 
The relationship of the Church to social problems, and her 
duty to the questions of this life as well as of the future, took 
on a new complexion when the social miseries inseparable 
from the beginnings a great industrial society grew into 
urgency seventy years ago. The horrors of vicarious 
suffering became all too visible in the factories of England. 
It was necessary for the Churches and the nation to translate 
into action the fundamental principles of Christianity. 
The result is so great a change in society at large that 
the England of 1834 is hardly recognisable as being only 
seventy years away. The laws of Nature were brought 
into the minds of men, and the very woes of which our 
fathers have told us involved the nobler thought and 
action of to-day. It may be said that this is no comfort 
to those who have suffered or are suffering wrongfully; that 
when all is said and done, nothing can remedy the wrongs 
of the innocent, or undo accomplished sorrows. But is this 
true? Those who have so suffered have, after all, suffered in 
the same cause as the Founder of Christianity suffered, and 
have remedied their own wrongs by remedying the wrongs of 
others. And the very fact that the past is beyond recall imposes 
upon the present generation a continual stimulus to strive for 
the prevention of such woes. If we only grieve at the massacre 
of the innocents, no progress can be made. But society at 
large can make all such sorrows a punishment “unto 
amendment,” and so work out the true meaning of vicarious 
effects. For it must be remembered that all amendment 
not only checks vicarious suffering, but increases vicarious 


reward. 





DULNESS. 

T was some years ago that the Daily Telegraph, seeking 
to propound something agreeably stimulating by way of 
controversy to tide over the “silly season,” asked its readers 
the question, “Is Marriage a Failure?” The question, for 
whatever reason, was not finally settled. An opportunity has 
now been given to the readers of the Daily Express of putting 
before the public their views on the subject of “The Dulness 
of Married Life,” and perhaps one gets, in this second series 
of letters, rather nearer a satisfying answer to the question, 
“Ts to be Married to be Dull?” For it is not difficult for 
any one to imagine the dull side of married life, and many of 
the Daily Express’s correspondents have evidently found it 
just about as dull as is conceivable. They have not been at 
pains to conceal the fact; some, possibly, would not have 
managed to conceal it had they tried to do so. The recitals 
of the different kinds and degrees of dulnesses to which 
married people, it would seem, are practically bound to 
succumb have provided nothing very striking in the way of 

personal narrative. 

It is surely a distressing spectacle—so many dull people 
complaining in print that they cannot escape from so many 
other dull people. The general complaint seems to run in 
very much the same groove. It all begins happily enough : to 
put another application to Thomas Haynes Bayly’s lines :— 

“ A wreath of orange blossom 
When next we met, she wore.” 
That, of course, was at the wedding, when everybody made 
speeches in the old-fashioned way, and drank healths, and 
faithfully followed all the rest of the jolly, optimistic 
customs, dashing handfuls of rice in the face of the bride, 
and so forth. But such enthusiasms are not lasting. 


“The expression of her features 
Was more thoughtful than before,” 


seems to be the experience of at least a certain number ot a, 
Ezxpress’s correspondents after a year or two of com: the 
companionship, and after that comes either a solo or duet, j 
the same impassioned strain :— . 
“Oh give me new faces, new faces, new faces 
I’ve seen those around me a fortnight or more 
Some people grow weary of things as of places » 
But persons to me dre a much greater bore, 
I care not for features, I’m sure to discover — 
Some exquisite trait in the first that you send, 
My fondness falls off when the novelty’s over. ” 
I want a new face for an intimate friend” ’ 
As to that, Mr. Lang’s criticism may perha 
perpetual comment: “This is oasleatiy: wndld, oye 
all prefer a new face, pretty, every fortnight” :— 
“Come, I pray you and tell me this, 
All good fellows whose beards are grey, 
Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow and wearisome ere 
Ever a month had passed away ?” 
Possibly; but from where does all the dulness and Weari. 
someness come; from without, or from within? It is 
enough to imagine how dull this or that form of companion. 
ship may be; Mr. H. G. Wells, for example, has portrayed it 
admirably faithfully in “ Love and Mr. Lewisham,” to take a 
modern novel, though Mr. George Gissing in “New Grub 
Street” perhaps said almost the last word on the subject of 
the grinding dulness of a certain sort of married life, J; 
it duller for the husband or the wife, given that each 
as it were, exudes dulness; when the wife sends her husband 
out in the morning to work in the routine of a City office, 
and when the husband comes back to his wife in the 
evening to find her mending his own or making somebody 
else’s clothes; and when neither has any brighter or greater 
outlook on the future than the prospect of remaining pre. 
cisely as they are, so far as their position in the world of 
their fellow-creatures is concerned, for the rest of their 
lives? If you can sum up that outlook on life, it come 
pretty much to the cookery-book question, “ What shall we 
do with the cold mutton ?”—the only satisfactory answer 
being that cold mutton is really a very capital dish, and that 
what you ought to do with the cold mutton is to eat it 
After all, it is possible to find persons who are so thoroughly 
reconciled with certain prospects of dulness as to be capable 
of deciding that a lunch of cold mutton is absolately 
appetising. But no dull person, perhaps, could decide that, 
One of the greatest causes of domestic discomfort, George 
Eliot wrote, is a different taste in jokes. The capacity to 
take part in or to understand a joke, of whatever kind, and 
to understand it in the right way, being one of the severest 
tests of any intellect, that is probably true. Clearly it may 
account for the inability of certain people to live together 
happily in a married state, if it is true, as it assuredly is true, 
that it is accountable for all sorts of squabbles and argu- 
ments between people who need not live near each other, and 
would not do so if they could, especially if they had to talk 
about their tastes in literature. For who of us is not, or may 
not be, “dull” in somebody else’s opinion if once he touches 
on a subject in which his hearer is not interested? Some of 
us, like Mr. Andrew Lang for instance, cannot away with a 
person who does not care for Scott or Dickens. “‘I cannot 
read Dickens’! How many people make this confession 
with a front of brass, and do not seem to know how poora 
figure they cut!” Mr. Lang writes with admirable enthusiasm. 
Exactly; but from their point of view Dickens and Scott 
are dull, intolerable, and not to be borne. To Mr. Lang they 
are dull and unbearable persons; but then to them he, and 
we perhaps, are just as uninteresting. We know we are 
right, of course, in delighting in Mr. Pickwick, and Mr. 
Mantalini, and Mr. Micawber, and Sam Weller; and we 
do not understand how anybody can possibly not hear the 
ring and the clang of fine fighting in the “ Lay” which opens 
with the “nine and twenty knights of fame” who 
“ Quitted not their armour bright 
Neither by day nor yet by night; 
They carved at the meal 
With gloves of steel, 
And they drank the red wine through the helmet barred.” 
How that can fail to stir the blood of any warlike person 
it may be hard to see; but then there are plenty of people 
who take no interest in knightly happenings, and why they 





should be bored with descriptions of armour, and réveilles, 
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= bugle-calls, and other incidents of personal combat, they, 
quite correctly from their point of view, fail to see. ; It is all 

much dull recital of the uninteresting concomitants of 
rattle and murder; and since they are not likely to have 
anything to do with either murder or battle, why should they 
listen? To come to quieter themes, there hag been at least 
one considerable critic who could not read Wordsworth. 
Jeffrey wrote of the “ Excursion” that “this will never do,” 
and, for some of us at all events, it never will do. But 
Jeffiey has been assailed with fury for his criticism, because 
he saw dulness in what others declared was inspiration. That 
Jeffrey could be declared a dull critic is at least a stimulating 
thought; but Wordsworthians, no doubt, think he was dull; 
and so will any critic be declared dull who writes at any length, 
and with any persistency, against the tenets of the enthusiast. 
Even Tennyson has been dubbed a dull critic because he 
composed, for a joke, 

“A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman,” 

as a line typical of Wordsworth at his dullest. To some 
minds the line, considered as a parody, is dull. Verlaine’s 
line, “Et surtout ne parlons pas Littérature,” is perhaps the 
gafest counsel for those who, whether they are husband and 
wife, or are merely quarrelsome, are going to call each other 
dull because they cannot enter into each other’s literary 
enthusiasms. 

Dulness in a man or a woman is an assailable shortcoming, 
and always will be assailed by those who do not perceive 
that in accusing others of dull habits and dull intellect they 
do but describe the more faithfully with every added epithet 
their own character. They cry out for the steel that is to 
strike the spark, heedless of the fact that by so doing they do 
but proclaim themselves to be the plainest of flint, But 
dulness comes from within, not from without. We are all of 
us in some respect, many of us in many respects, “ dull” to 
other people, The great point is gained, however, if the 
majority of people are not dull to us. He only goes out of 
his way to proclaim his own incapacity to strike sparks from 
flint who complains that he can find nothing in the world that 
fires his own imagination. 








THE REVIVAL OF DUCK DECOYS. 

HE great increase of wild-fowl already seen in England 
is due, in the first place, to the Protection Acts, which 
prevent the shooting of the birds when nesting; and 
secondly, to the recent fashion of breeding artificially 
enormous numbers of the common wild duck for shooting, in 
the same way in which pheasants are hand-reared for cover- 
shooting. One highly desirable result of artificial pheasant- 
rearing has been to raise the stock on the large estates 
to such an extent that on some of the best at least half 
the birds shot are wild-reared, and the owners pride them- 
selves on the fact, This came about very slowly. But 
in the case of the wild duck, which is as good a mother as 
the hen pheasant is a bad one, it was very soon found that 
the birds left over from the previous season nested in the 
vicinity. The result has been to establish large numbers of 
local wild duck on estates from which they had almost 
disappeared. Where several of these are contiguous and the 
conditions favourable, there are now a hundred indigenous 
ducks where twelve years ago there were only ten. These 
in turn attract the winter visitors, or “foreign” ducks. 
The close time has also been extended, as a rule till the 
beginning of September; fresh-water marshes are carefully 
looked after; and if matters go on as they are doing, we may 
look forward to a time when mallard, teal, and widgeon will 

be almost as common as pheasants and partridges. 

One sign of this improved return in sport and food from 
our lakes, ponds, and marshes is the revival of the wild-duck 
decoy, which represents the most finished product of the 
ancient art of the fowler. For centuries the decoy was one 
of the most satisfactory economic adjuncts of an estate in a 
suitable position, especially if it was near the sea. Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk, Suffolk, and Essex were full of them, and there 
was scarcely a county where they were not worked or failed 
topay. The general use of guns and the steady shooting of 
every kind of duck in the nesting season gradually depleted 
their numbers, to such a degree that one by one all but 
the most favourably placed decoys went out of use. But 
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Norfolk and Suffolk. In Lincolnshire only one is left 
at Ashby; formerly there were thirty-eight decoys in 
the county, no less than five of them being in the parish 
of Friskney. In 1886, when Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey 
published his “Book of Duck Decoys,” forty-one were 
still in working order in England and Wales, and three 
in Ireland. Even then owners contemplated restoring some 
which had been disused,—one new one was constructed in 
the same year at Merton on Lord Walsingham’s estate 
(which, we believe, was not a success, but it had only a single 
pipe). One at Didlington, which is still a success, was only 
made in 1865; and the decoy at Orwell Park, in Suffolk, was 
in 1886 under reconstruction. It is now owned by Mr. 
E. G. Pretyman, M.P., and is in full working order. This 
beautiful little decoy now yields an average of over three 
thousand ducks a year, though it is quite close to the new 
Felixstowe Railway, and there are no other pools or ponds, on 
the estate where the birds collect in any number. The whole 
of these ducks are drawn there by hearing the calls of those 
on the pond, and this pond, it should further be noted, is only 
two and a half acres in extent. This is a most interesting 
example of a decoy which is designed not only for use, but to 
add to the interest and beauty of an estate. It is in a slight 
hollow in a wood, the banks rising rather steeply from the 
pool. On the banks, reached by a covered way, and com. 
manding a full view both of the birds on the water, and of 
the whole process of decoying them up the pipes, either by 
call ducks or by the use of the perfectly trained decoy dogs, 
are four summer-houses, each looking over one of the four 
pipes or channels. Thus the owner or his family and guests 
can witness without being seen, at close quarters and in 
perfect comfort, the sight of hundreds, or even a thousand, 
of fowl swimming, resting, or sleeping, as well as the 
ingenious and exciting method of decoying them. An 
entirely new decoy has been made at Netherby, on the 
edge of Solway Moss, by Sir Richard Graham, whose estate, 
owing to the owner discovering that ducks which had 
been reared in enormous numbers would remain where 
they were bred instead of moving off in a body, has 
become the greatest preserve of wild-fowl in England. The 
birds nest freely on the property, and the decoy ground, which 
is kept absolutely quiet, is a favourite spot with them. It is 
highly probable that this decoy will attract numbers of 
“foreign” ducks from the sea, for the Solway Firth lies at 
no great distance. One of the most interesting facts about 
the maintenance of decoys is that their presence always 
increases the number of fowl in the neighbourhood. Great 
though their powers of destruction, their powers of attraction 
are greater. 

The most useful discovery in the history of decoys, 
from the point of view of those making new ones, was 
due to a Lincolnshire family of the name of Skelton, the 
members of which have for a century been the leaders of 
decoy management and construction. Some of them are still 
actively engaged as decoymen, and are masters of every secret 
of the business. The Lincolnshire Skeltons had a decoy, or 
possibly several, at Friskney; but early in the:last century 
they moved into Norfolk, and there made public their new 
system. They declared that large ponds, lakes, or meres 
were not necessary for the attraction of numbers of wild 
ducks, and that as many could be caught on a pond of from 
one to three acres, with four “ pipes” or decoy ditches, as could 
be taken on a great mere of over thirty acres, like that at 
Wretham, with eight pipes. At first the Norfolk decoymen 
ridiculed the Skeltons and their theories. But the family soon 
obtained orders to make or alter decoys, and thus proved that 
they were right. 

It bas always been deemed an essential condition about a 
decoy pond that it shall be kept quiet, and that the ducks 
shall never see men walking near it. To secure this the 
decoy-maker always plants the pond round with a belt of 
trees, while an inner belt of shrubs or trees also runs close 
round the pond with a path just behind it, in order to 
enable the decoyman to move wherever he likes unseen to 
reach the different pipes. It seems just possible that in 
time ducks, if never shot at, would come to the pond almost 
as well were there no screen of trees. They do so in thousands 
at Holkham, and will not rise even when people pass them 
going to church near the lower end of the lake. But the 








at the worst veriod a few survived, including eleven in 





decoy wood is, on the whole, a safe screen, and to this at some 
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decoys, as at Iken, in Suffolk, an outside moat was often added, 
making it impossible for any one but the possessor of the 
bridge key to get in or disturb the birds. 

The pond may be of any shape or size, but it is preferable 
that it should be either round or square. In the simplest form of 
decoy four pipes are cut. These pipes are the ditches, netted 
over, up which the birds are enticed, either by decoy ducks, or 
by the antics of the decoy dog, or by both combined, and their 
lay-out and design constitute the most important feature in 
the decoy. In actual plan the pipes, which are some twenty- 
five feet wide at the mouth, and taper to two feet where the 
trammel net is attached, must be long enough for the ducks on 
the pond not to hear the flapping of their comrades’ wings as 
they are driven into the trap at the end, and must have a gentle 
curve, like that of the Quadrant in Regent Street, so that the 
deluded ducks are not within sight of those on the pool when 
they are caught. On the inner side of the curve at the 
mouth, and for some yards beyond the first arch of the pipe, 
a flattened step is made, to entice the ducks to sit and sleep 
there, other parts of the bank of the pond being made upright, 
so that the birds shall get into the habit of “loitering” 
near the pipes. On the opposite side are the beautifully made 
screens of reeds behind which the decoyman works, and 
where the visitor can also watch the sport. The screen is 
prolonged beyond the opening of the pipe and for some yards 
along the bank to a point where the man can see for a long 
distance down the curve. This place is called the “ head show,” 
because when the ducks are far enough up the decoyman runs 
round by a back path, and suddenly shows himself at the 
head of the pipe to the birds which have passed up. The high 
screen intervening between this and the pond prevents the 
other birds seeing him as he drives the first up. The other 
screens are arranged diagonally so as to overlap; but joining 
each to each at a right angle is a low screen, only some two 
feet high, called a “dog-jump,” the use of which is soon 
perceived when the dog is working. In conclusion, it should 
be said that the netting (now usually of wire) is stretched over 
arches, the first of which is twenty-four feet high, and that 
each succeeding arch is four feet lower than the one before, 
until the last, which is only two feet bigh. 

The construction and working of the pipes will be found 
elaborately explained in Sir R. Payne-Gallwey’s “ Book 
of Duck Decoys,” a perusal of which will probably enhance 
the desire to be the possessor of one. There is no 
reason why the owner should not himself become pro- 
ficient in the catching of the birds, or even enjoy the 
pleasure of training as well as working the cleverest of all 
domesticated animals except the elephant, the decoy dog. 
But it will be necessary to keep a permanent and skilled 
decoyman to be on the look out at all hours in order to 
make the business a success. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a a 
THE EXCAVATIONS IN THE FORUM AND LATIN 
CIVILISATION. 
[To tue Eprror or Tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Srr,—On returning to the Forum I cannot but speak of what 
I had occasion to observe during my recent journey through 
Europe. This journey was the first of a series intended to 
bring the discoveries made in the Forum into relationship 
with investigations made elsewhere, to seek by scientific 
research new light on the origins of all civilised European 
races, and to collect reproductions of scattered Roman 
monuments. 


Everywhere, in France as in England, in Ireland as in Germany, 
in Austria, Hungary, Bosnia, Dalmatia, I was received with so 
much sympathy, such readiness to assist me in every inquiry was 
shown, that I cannot but ascribe the kindness of my reception to 
the fascination of the name of Rome. 

Nowhere in my travels did I observe as great a reverence for 
the monuments of antiquity as is manifested in Italy. In some 
countries where elementary knowledge of art and history is more 
diffused deplorable methods of restoration are still practised, 
which destroy all the value of works of art as documents of 
civilisation, as patents of nobility of a nation, and which trans- 
form them into false models displeasing by reason of their 





discordant additions. But also in Italy many ancient edifices 
have been recently coated with stucco and masked by superfluous | 
repairs. 

In methods of archaeological research Italy has little cause to 


envy other countries, for there excavations are directed at 4 
by philologists or amateurs inspired only by lite 6 times 
; ; n rary culture 
that evidence which requires more extended know] to aed 
ciate is often necessarily neglected or destroyed, [ ee 
speak of the destruction of skeletons when there was Hig neh 
faith in anthropology, nor of my regret in finding the ph’ ng 
of ancient sepulchres, objects of primitive domestic and f — 
rites, carefully exposed, while the skull and bones lay in pear 
heaps. But this was not so everywhere. It is not rare ree 
tombs preserved intact, or with the objects discovered kept - 
the places where they were excavated. I was glad to pa 
this, as also that in other places no researches ‘are undertake. 
without first assuring to Science the possession of whatever mi ht 
interest her. The very scarcity of their relies seems to inde 
some nations to protect them, while Italy, because of the Bsosrg 
ance of her historical and artistic remains, falls more eagi] thy 4 
any other country a. prey to spoliation, and appears oa “ 
capable than any other to check this gradual destruction ™ 

It is not sufficient consolation that some masterpieces stil] 
remain, and that the most splendid edifices can neither by 
demolished, nor fall in ruins to be handed over to foreign 
The chief part of that which made the highest glories ot on 
possible, and which led up to them in gradation, wherein th 
humble aspirations of Italian genius found their development, 
has already been torn from the spot where craftsmen of ald 
dedicated it to the presiding genius of our cities. And gg 
though it was not enough to rob Italian soil of its flowers, the 
depths of the earth were searched, as if in an enemies’ country 
for anything that promised gain. Only recently complaint me 
made that important funeral objects were taken out of Italy ; but 
there are many other specimens of the finest productions of 
archaic art exhibited in foreign collections which were taken in 
our own day from the Italic sepulchres of Sabina, Picenum, anj 
Umbria. , 

And all consider the acquisition of such objects desirable 
because it is not realised that they are but a part of an organig 
whole called a sepulchre, which comprises the structure of the 
skeleton, the way it is laid out, the remains of the funeral 
feast, the parentalia, and other rites; that many units form 
a sepuleretum, a document where reflected in the grave wo 
can see the life, beliefs, and customs of every race; that 
the comparative study of every sepulcretum, and the localities 
where those to whom it belonged lived, are elements of para. 
mount importance in judging of the origin and growth of ou 
civilisation. 

Germany rivals Austria in excavating and studying tho 
remains of the “Limes,” the boundaries of the Roman Empire, 
On the banks of the Danube and the Rhine encampments have been 
brought to light which tell of the power of Rome and the extent 
of her public services. In England much has been done, buta 
systematic exploration of what is known as Hadrian's Wall has 
yet to be undertaken. And in Italy the colonies of Caesar and 
Augustus are still neglected, and not one of the cities of Sabina, 
Latium, or Magna Graecia is yet explored. 

I wish that the greater part of those things which I noticed 
during my trip that have any connection with the excavations 
going on in the Forum might be reproduced for the benefit 
of all. 

It seems to me that the heart of the “urbs,” the centre from 
which radiates all Latin civilisation, should become, as indeed it 
is already to some extent, the centre of the studies connected 
with it. The proposal is a vast one, but enterprises no less great 
have been accomplished by co-operation. The monuments of 
ancient Rome are widely scattered, and some of them have in 
fragments even crossed the boundaries of the Empire; but 
though dispersed, they are so widely studied that I have reason 
to hope for effective assistance. 

In the meanwhile the Museur of the Forum will contain:— 
Critical editions of the classics, and treatises on _ history, 
mythology, numismatics, topography, and Roman art; atlases 
and wall-maps illustrating the extension and the changes in the 
frontiers, the line of each road, and the site of every colony; 
copies of Roman coins, and especially of those which represent 
the inauguration or dedication of edifices in the Forum ; impres- 
sions of gems and stones with emblems, mottoes, mythological 
figures, or portraits incised upon them; photographs of every 
Roman monument or architectural relic, of every fragment of 
sculpture or painting existing in Europe, Northern Africa, or 
Asia Minor; facsimiles of architectural drawings and reliefs of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and reproductions or 
Renaissance paintings, engravings, and etchings of ancient 
Roman monuments; photographs or prints of all works of art 
inspired by the fate of Rome, and especially the vicissitudes of 
the Forum until the fall of the Empire. 

Some of these collections do not require great search. Others 
of higher importance demand the assistance of all those who are 
interested in the antiquities of Rome, And since I would be 
unworthy to ask so much without a contribution myself, I intend 
to give lectures in those countries where Roman monuments and 
colonies existed. In order to forward the realisation of these 
projects I make the following appeal :— 


TO LOVERS OF ROMAN CIVILISATION. 


To the Forum Romanum, the centre of public life in ancient 
Rome, come all the lovers of the civilisation which radiated fromit. 
The stratigraphical material now collected in the Forum Museum, 
the stipes sacrae, the augural and funeral remains, the drawings, 
models, prints, and books which are here accessible to all, will act 
as a stimulus to new research and comparative study. These 
studies would be greatly facilitated by photographs of the 
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—— : 
incipal monuments and constructions (such as roads, tombs, 
Pe 


ilges aqueducts, cisterns, walls, gates, shrines, temples, 
a theatres, amphitheatres, circuses, baths, &c.) which show 
the extent and powers of the Empire, and reveal the influences 
hich Roman life exerted or underwent in the most remote 
pee whose distance from the “Umbilicus Romae” was 
peso on the “ Milliarium Aureum” standing in the Forum. 
To im such a collection I ask for the co-operation of every lover 
of Roman civilisation, of heads of departments, or officers of 
education and fine arts, oflicers or members of historical institutes, 
antiquarian societies or academies, archaeological museums, 
students of classical antiquity, and all those who are able and 
villing to give photographs, negatives, or drawings of Roman 
edifices and remains. We would be grateful for even imperfect 
or smali reproductions of the incompletely explored monuments 
of the African and Eastern provinces. They should all have the 
pame and location of the edifice they represent on the back. 

“A special register will contain the names of those who have 
contributed to this cause. 


—Iam, Sir, &c., Giacomo Bont. 


(The above letter has been sent to us for publication by 
Signor Boni, the distinguished Italian archaeologist, whose 
wonderful work in the Forum has done so much to illuminate 
the early history of Rome. The sympathy which has always 
existed between the British and the Italian peoples, a sympathy 
never stronger and more active than to-day, will, we are sure, 
cause Signor Boni’s letter to receive the widest possible 
attention, and will, we trust, lead to practical results.—LEb. 
Spectator.] 





THE VOLUNTEERS AS AN ARMY RESERVE, 
[To tHe Eviror oF Tur “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—Will you allow me to correct a few errors which have 
unfortunately crept into the second table of figures in the 
letter which you printed in your last week’s issue? The in- 
correct returns are as follows :— 





I. Ir. Til. IV. 
Strength Volunteered Went with Went with 
Corps. on for South Vol. Service other 
Nov. Ist, 1899. Africa. Company. Corps. 
rd V.B. Royal Welsh Fusiliers 2370 Pr 652 ws «=a a 93 
érd V.B. the West sed 2370 2 276 93 
EEE» socdedeckescscservaces igi — 7 
6th V.B, Manchester Rust. ... 6167 woe =—:257 bse 446 we ©6008 
Ist V.B. Middlesex, Regt. ...... 712 soe 510 poe - ove - 


These should be :— 
The 3 Vol. Battalions of the ‘ 

Royal Welsh Fusiliers... } 22100 1203 286 
The 3 Vol. Battalions of the ( 9999 652 76 ~«(«w.SCO88 


West Riding Regt. ......§ 
The 6 Vol. Battalions of the . oun . a 
Manchester Regt. ....... } 6167 ve 2557 bod 446 -- 206 
Ist V.B. Middlesex Regt....... 712 os 510 oe 8) 248 


It will be observed that the correct figures as regards the Welsh 
Fusiliers Brigade are much more creditable to the patriotism 
of the men of that brigade than those which were by error 
given; also that the returns are now complete for the 
Ist V.B. Middlesex Regiment. In addition, the figures which 
referred to a whole brigade were, as now appears, in three 
instances given as the figures for one battalion only I may 
add that the returns for the remaining corps are still coming 
in. When they are complete, I shall ask you to be kind 
enough to allow me to give the summary figures for the 
whole Volunteer Force. In addition, I will have a full tabu- 
lated statement prepared privately, one copy of which I 
propose to forward to thé Secretary of State for War. I 
shall also be delighted to supply a copy to any Volunteer 
oficer who may desire to possess one.—I am, Sir, &e., 
VOLUNTEER FIELD OFFICER. 


[To tue Epiror or Tur ‘ SprcraTor.”’} 
§m,—I have been very much interested in the letters of 
“Volunteer Field Officer,” especially that in your issue of 
April 8th giving the numbers of Volunteers who patriotically 
offered their services in South Africain 1900. Ihave no means 
of knowing, but it occurs to me that the objection of the 
authorities to allowing more Volunteers to proceed on service 
to South Africa may have been connected with the fact that 
their services were considered indispensable at that time for 
home defence. I cordially sympathise with “ Volunteer 
Field Officer's” wish that no able-bodied man should be 
turned back who presents himself for any military training, 
asIthink the time has now come when the nation should 
make up its mind that our best security lies in requiring 
every able-bodied young man to go through a year's military 
training, and to keep up his shooting after so as to fit himself 
for home defence if needs be.—I am, Sir, &e., 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 





[To tue Eptror or tur “ Seecrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your issue of April 8th in a letter on the above 
your correspondent ignores the fact that every officer and 
man in my brigade (three batteries) volunteered for service 
in or out of the country, and actually served for three 
months, complete establishments, at Aldershot and Bulford 
in the year 1900. We came home at the end of June, 1900, 
when the war in Africa appeared to be over, and would have 
volunteered further. Subsequently we sent out a good many 
men who joined the Yeomanry and other corps for service at 
the front. Your correspondent’s record is, I think, quite 
incorrect in leaving out mention of the services of the 
brigade which I now have the honour to command.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. Cuirrorp Pururps, Lieut.-Col., 
Commanding 1st Mon. R.G.A. (Vols.) 
Headquarters, Rodney Parade, Newport (Mon.) 


[We are asked by our correspondent, “ Volunteer Field 
Officer,” to state that the splendid services of Colonel Wallace 
and his corps in mobilising a whole brigade division of Field 
Artillery at a time when there were but eight batteries of 
Regular Field Artillery remaining in the country, are per- 
fectly well known to him, as they are to the whole Volunteer 
Force. He was unable, however, to give prominence to an 
aspect of the question which did not directly concern the 
problem of a war overseas, and the figures sent in by Colonel 
Phillips unfortunately did not state, what now appears to 
have been the case, that this corps, like so many other 
Volunteer Artillery corps, volunteered to a man for service, 
not merely at home, but anywhere.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





FOR WHAT PURPOSE DO THE VOLUNTEERS 
EXIST? 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPEOCTATOR.”] 
S1r,—May I be allowed to add a mite of experience of an 
original Volunteer in a good City regiment? At that time 
there were two schools concerned in recruiting the force, 
one aiming at numbers, the other at efficiency. The latter 
were ready to submit to labour and time spent in gaining 
efficiency; the former trusted the commander who led them 
in a looser fashion. The regiment to which I belonged 
maintained their point of the necessity of “ military leading,” 
so much so that when it was proposed that a popular Lord 
Mayor should be the first Honorary Colonel, we went one higher 
and secured the Commander-in-Chief. Our object was not to 
be smart but useful, and that object was attained by another 
Commander-in-Chief leading the C.I.V., and saying he could 
lead them anywhere. Could we say the same of all who 
followed the C.I.V.? Our idea all through has been that 
mere numbers sacrifice the solidarity necessary in the field, 
Many regiments must be in very loose order, besides being 
physically and mentally unfit, and the result is that thousands 
of men of one stamp play golf or look on at football in 
preference to playing at soldiers. Are you right in selecting 
the London Scottish among the mere-number school? From 
the first they agreed with us in every particular, and I think 
Mr. Arnold-Forster is right when he says nine out of ten 
Volunteer officers agree with his policy.—I am, Sir, &c., 
SEPTUAGENARIAN. 





UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS. 
[To THe EpiIroR oF THK “SpECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Is it not a little difficult to ask for Liberal votes for 
Unionist Free-traders, if we put party interests in the front of 
the consideration ? For, first, it is usually not to the advan- 
tage cf Liberals to advance a Unionist candidature when they 
are tolerably sure, if they press a Liberal candidature, of a 
party win? And, secondly, if they win with Liberals all 
round, they secure a vote for a dozen or so principles or 
measures in which they are interested, not for one only. 
And, thirdly, they are now assured of victory and of the total 
defeat of Chamberlainism. Nevertheless, the situation seems 
to require rather a larger judgment than I have put forward. 
We ought, I think, to consider one of the most serious 
factors in the present Parliamentary situation,—the loss of 
character in the House of Commons. Would that some 
machinery existed for giving effect to measures for keeping 
candidatures at a high level! But there is not; and 
Liberals are therefore called on to sacrifice some of the 
party instinct if they are to promote this great public 
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object. I take three examples. First, there is Mr. 
Ritchie, a typical representative of good sense and Parlia- 
mentary capacity, which has on the whole made for progress. 
Then there is Mr. Bowles, a true “ Member of Parliament,” 
deeply learned in House of Commons procedure and methods, 
giving up his entire day to its work, an expert in finance, and 
in speech an ornament of debate. Thirdly, there is Lord 
Hugh Cecil. Certainly Lord Hugh Cecil’s is a difficult case 
for those Liberals who think that his opinions do not coincide 
with a living view of modern problems. But if it is really 
good for the nation to have Conservatism worthily, as it is 
now unworthily, presented, and to have a very remarkable 
intellect attached to Parliamentary service, Lord Hugh 
Cecil ought not to be outside the next House of Commons. 
There is not now any question of a coalition. It is not 
wanted. Liberalism can go alone. But there are grave 
reasons for making and keeping the House of Commons 
strong and respected, and for that cause I think even 
Radicals ought not to thrust aside altogether Mr. Methuen’s 
plea.—I am, Sir, &c., H. W. MassineHam. 


(To tue Eprror or tHE “SrecraTor.”] 
Srr,—As one among the many wellwishers of your vigorous 
campaign to uphold the united cause of Free-trade and true 
Conservatism, it has appeared to me unfortunate that there 
should be no Unionist club in London openly declared on the 
side of Free-trade, at which those of the party who have not 
deserted that cause could meet. Would not most valuable 
action probably result from the existence of such a recog- 
nised centre of Unionist Free-traders? No one can deny 
that clubs such as the National Liberal and the Junior Con- 
stitutional have been of the greatest benefit to their parties. 
The Unionist Free-Trade Club has no club-house as yet, but 
if it be found possible to supply this want before long, I am 
sure support will be forthcoming from many of the Con- 
servatives of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 
“SEMPER EADEM.” 





THE COLONIES AND THE TARIFF REFORM 
LEAGUE. 
[To THe Eprtor or THE “Spectaror.”] 
S1r,—The following is an extract from the Morning Post of 
April 8th, reporting a meeting of the Tariff Reform League, 
with Lord Ridley as president :— 

“The Hon. Vere Ponsonby moved a resolution pledging 
support to the policy of Tariff Reform and Imperial Retaliation. 
Viscount Ridley, speaking in support of it, said that other 
countries had developed their trade by means of tariffs, and were 
immensely better off than when they had not those tariffs. He 
wanted the tariff arranged in such a way as would establish a 
system of preference with the coionies, which was the only 
practical way of extending Free Trade with them. The colonial 
markets were growing, and if the present state of things was allowed 
to continue, colonial manufacturers would in time supply their own 
markets, and English manufacturers would lose their colonial trade.” 
The words have been italicised by me, and I invite particular 
attention to them. I have always understood that an 
important object of Tariff Reformers is to strengthen the 
affection of the Colonies for England. But how this is to be 
accomplished by the Mother-country depriving its offspring 
of their home market and substituting English manufactures 
1 am at a loss to understand. But then I am nota Tariff 
Reformer. Lord Ridley’s frankness is, however, most praise- 
worthy, and no doubt the Colonies will mark his words and 
the policy which they disclose.—I am, Sir, &c., 

C. H. Luarp. 





THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 
[To tae Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—The Lord Chancellor is reported as saying in 
Tuesday’s debate in the Lords on the subject of the Colonial 
Conference: “Supposing a commercial treaty with a foreign 
nation were in debate, would it be considered right to begin 
by saying that certain matters could not be discussed?” 
Evidently this is one of the questions known to grammarians 
as rhetorical, “expecting the answer, ‘No.’” One hesitates 
to contradict a Lord Chancellor; but that is precisely what 
Germany has done in the commercial treaties which she has 
just concluded. Certain rates were fixed for the duties on 
corn beyond which the negotiators were on no account to go. 
They were forbidden even to discuss the reduction of the 





. . . cz 
duties beyond those limits. It is unnecessary to poi 
how strikingly parallel this case is with the case of ban 
sentatives on the proposef Conference, forbidden onl" 
discuss the imposition of a duty on corn.—I am, Sir, && 


FREE-TRapgr, 





A STATE TRUSTEE. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “Spectator,”] 
Srr,—When reading the interesting and able article in the 
Spectator of April Ist on this subject, I notice with surprise 
that no allusion is made in it to the fact that a Public Trustes 
has been appointed in Ireland to act in connection with the 
provisions of the Irish Land Act, 1903. Sir Howard 
Vincent’s Bill, at present before the House of Commons 
appears to me to ignore Ireland. It is to be hoped, in the 
interests of Irishmen, that if so useful an official as that of 
Estate and Public Trustee is created for England and 
Scotland by Act of Parliament, the benefits of the Act 
will be extended to Ireland, especially when it is borne in 
mind that a Public Trustee already exists whose sphere of 
action might easily be extended to embrace the duties which 
it is proposed by the present Bill to impose on the Publig 
Trustee and Executor for England. The vendors of land in 
this country whose purchase-money is now available for 
investment are already beginning to avail themselves of the 
assistance of the Public Trustee, and it may fairly be argued 
from this that the public generally would gladly avail them. 
selves of his extended powers if the above suggestion wer 
incorporated in the proposed Act.—I am, Sir, &., 
Palmerstown, Straffan. Mayo, 





CANON LYTTELTON’S OPPORTUNITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THER “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I may be able to relieve your mind on the subject of 
the Master of Haileybury’s attitude towards Latin verses, 
Whilst he may hold that they “ ‘make the brain sweat’ more 
than any other kind of mental gymnastics,” he nevertheless 
also agrees with you in thinking that “ after a certain stage ina 
boy’s education,” they are probably not “ the best of all possible 
gymnastics for all possible kinds of boys.” ‘This, at least, must 
be gathered from the fact that at Haileybury he laid it down 
that if one was not a proficient verse-maker by a certain age, 
one had better have something more interesting to do, 
Accordingly, whilst those who had shown enough capacity in 
writing verses to warrant their still writing them were thus 
engaged, those of us who were judged incapable of writing 
very good verses were given lessons in English literature 
instead. Asa result of this practice, I was myself introduced, 
amongst other things, to the works of an English author 
which have been my great delight ever since. For the 
deliverance from Latin verse-making I was grateful to the 
Master then, and for the result of those English lessons I 
thank him still.—I am, Sir, &c., OLD HAILEYBURIAN. 





SPIRITUAL EXCELLENCE AND CRITICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECYrATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “KE. A. A.” in the Spectator of 
April 1st does not apparently consider that St. Peter's expres: 
sion, “us, who did eat and drink with him,” contains any 
implicit statement that our Lord Himself drank on the 
occasion in question. But to put a very possible case. IfI 
were in charge of a hospital, and a nurse, describing a. visit 
paid to a patient, were to say that his friends ate and drank 
with him, I should ask her why she let visitors infringe the 
rules by giving food and drink to a patient. I should not 
take her statement as possibly meaning that they had partaken 
of their own meal by his bedside, while he did not share both 
their food and their drink. Again, may I point out that 
“. A. A.” seems to read into my sentence the assertion that 
we have before us to-day the written testimony of more than 
one witness affirming that he (the writer) had seen our Lord 
eat and drink? ‘This is not what I said, nor do I think that 
my expression implies it. I intended no more than the 
obvious statement that St. Luke, in his Gospel, and St. Peter, 
as quoted by him in the Acts—two witnesses, not one, 
in my estimation—respectively come forward as recording 
experiences common to several persons. If I may be allowed 
a word of rejoinder to your reviewer, I did not confuse the 
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“ setionlar testimony with the general principle. On the 


ntrary, keeping them totally distinct, I argued that one’s 
es receiving the particular testimony depended largely 


f 
bendy one’s attitude towards the general principle.—I am, 
a ke., L. G. Mynx, Bishop. 
Marlborough. 





AGRICULTURE AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
{To THK EDITOR OF THE * SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In reference to your article of last week, may I point 
out that the proposal to exempt lads of twelve from attend- 
ance at the elementary day-schools, subject to certain 
conditions, was originally intended to apply only to those 
engaged in agricultural employment, and that this is made 
clear in the Bill for the House of Commons? Work on the 
farm or in the stables during the winter months, when alone 
the continuation schools would be open, is over by four 
o'clock, thus allowing the lads ample time for rest before 
attending theschool. At present they spend the long, dreary 
winter evenings in loafing, hanging about lane-ends, and 
getting into all sorts of mischief. It is just then that bad 
habits are formed, and the lads need to be protected against 
themselves. To compel them instead to receive attractive, 
useful, and practical instruction on two or three evenings a 
week would be no hardship.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun C. Mepp. 
Stratton, Cirencester. 
[To THE EpiToR of THE “SPECTATOR.” J 

Sm,—I have been much interested in reading the article in 
the Spectator of April 8th under the above heading. My 
father (Mr. Paget, of Ruddington Grange, Notts) solved the 
question for himself in a very practical way more than fifty 
yearsago. He employed a double set of boys on the farm, 
and insisted on their all going to school on alternate days. 
They were thus able to begin work earlier and remain at 
school longer. He had a most able coadjutor in the village 
schoolmaster, who was a good master and practical man, 
though Ido not think he possessed all the requirements of 
the present educational authorities. The boys worked well 
both at school and on the farm, and were well developed 
mentally and physically. They almost all, if not all, did well 
in after life, and one of them earned the prize some years ago 
from the Royal Agricultural Society for the best cultivated 
farm of one hundred acres.—Hoping that these few details 
may interest you, I am, Sir, &c., ANN PAGET. 

Camlot, Barnet, Herts. 





PILGRIMS’ WAYS. 





(To rae Eprror or tue “Specraror.”] 
Sir,—John Schorne, rector of this parish at the end of | 
the thirteenth century, was not so famous as Thomas i | 
Becket, but pilgrims came almost as numerously to his | 
shrine from all parts of the compass, and he was believed to 
have been canonised. At the tuansition period from Rome to | 
the Reformation, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, the bands | 
of Roman Catholic pilgrims to the Schorne shrine met with 
much violent interruption from Protestants at High Wycombe 
and much abusive language, but went on resolutely till they 
reached the top of the hill overlooking the village and “ Our 
Lady's Church,” which was the object of their toilsome 
march, There, on the hilltop, in sight of St. Mary’s, they 
began a Latin chant in honour of the priest, monk, school- 
master, doctor, and saint, known of archaeologists; and sang 
it up to the church. Watched inside from the “ priest's 
chamber” by one of the resident monks, they made offerings 
rich and rare, with which the chancel, preceding our present | 
Queen Victoria Chancel, was built. The Downside Review | 
(R.C.), the Antéquary, and various other periodicals have bad | 
a good deal to say about Schorne; so had Pope Sixtus V.; | 
so had Dr. Sparrow Simpson of St. Paul’s, and Dean Wellesley 
of Windsor. At one time the pilgrims’ offerings amounted 
to £500 a year, a large sum in those days. Our Holy Well 
was “miraculously” given us by Schorne, and there are few 
more romantic legends, histories rather, than those which 
have accumulated round the ague-curing, devil-confining 
(Schorne fixed Satan into a boot!) old rector, to be found in 
the British Museum, Bodleian Library, Records of the Bucks 
Archaeological Society, &c. My point is, as your readers will 








see, to illustrate your review of “ Three Canterbury Books” in 

the Spectator of April 1st. We Marstonians know more of 

Schorne than Canterbury knows of Thomas 4 Becket.—I am, 

Sir, &c., ; S. B. Jamzs. 
Northmarston. 





AN ANONYMOUS JEST. 
[To true Eprror or tue “Sprcrator,’’] 

Sir,—The story referred to by Mr. Lionel Tollemache in your 

issue of April 8th was thus told by my father, the late Lord 

Cottesloe. Dr. Goodall, formerly Head-Master of Eton, but 

then a Canon of Windsor, was being pressed by two young 

ladies (I think his nieces) to give a ball. It was at a party on 

a very hot evening, and the young ladies were fanning his 

powdered head. “Ah!” he said, “ you may get powder from 

this Canon, but you will never get the ball.”—I am, Sir, &., 
CorrEsLor, 

Swanbourne House, Winslow. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ]} 
Sir,—An earnest appeal has been made to the public by Lord 
Rosebery and the other officials of the University of London 
to avert a disaster to the advancement of women which would 
be brought about should the Bedford College for Women fail 
to receive the help of which it is in need. 


This College, founded in 1849, has throughout its course pro- 
vided for women the higher education which in its early years it 
was so difficult for them to procure. Laboratories were added in 
1861, and since degrees at the University of London were opened 
to women in 1879 it has prepared students for those degrees in 
ever-increasing numbers. Now it is a constituent College of the 
University, and the only exclusively women’s College so recog- 
nised, and the only one in receipt of a Parliamentary grant. 

The College work includes :—(1) Courses in arts and science 
for degrees of the University of London (B.A., B.Sc., M‘A., 
Inter. M.B.); (2) College courses—general or special—for those 
who are desirous of having the benefit of a broad and systematic 
education, whilst not preparing for degree examinations; (3) a 
training department for secondary teachers; (4) a scientific 
hygiene course to prepare women for factory, sanitary, and health 
inspectors, hygiene lecturers, philanthropic and social work, &ec. ; 
(5) a course of applied hygiene for school’teachers; (6) an art 
school. During the present session two hundred and ninety-four 
students, including ten foreign and three Colonial, have been 
attending these courses, and of these a hundred and seventy-three 
are reading for degrees. About forty reside in the College. 

The social side of the College is equally important, providing 


| boating, hockey, lawn-tennis, swimming, gymnustic, and fencing 


clubs. Besides these, there are architectural, classical, natural 
science, musical, debating, and other societiesamong the students. 
The whole of this work is threatened with ruin unless sufficient 
funds are collected to rebuild the College in -the near future. 
The lease of the buildings, which in themselves are too cramped 
for the present development of the work, expires, the one part 
in 1909 and the rest in 1928, and it cannot be renewed, as 
the landlord declines to sell the freehold. A sufficiently large 
frechold site can be obtained not far from another University 
building, and it is calculated that for £150,000 the site can be 


| purchased, and buildings of sufficient size for the needs of the 
| College can be erected, including accommodation for five hundred 


students. ‘There will still remain the question of endowment, 
without which no institution for higher education can be carried 
on, the fees which the students, either men or women, can afford 
to pay being insufficient for the purpose. It is calculated that 


| £100,000 will be required for this endowment; but the more 


pressing and immediate need is for site and building. Ten 


| thousand pounds has been promised by Lady Tate for a library, 
| and any donor could have his or her name associated with a 


particular part of the building by defraying its cost. 

Many endowments in the past intended for the benefit of men 
and women alike have been diverted for the use of men alone, 
owing to the former apathy prevailing on the subject of women’s 
education. Now that women have awakened to the need there is 
to make wp for the long neglect of past ages, it is hoped that 
their appeal will meet with a generous response from all who 
desire that they shall share in the wider field, both of thought 
and action, open to those whose faculties are trained in such a 
College as this. 

Donations may be sent either to Major Darwin, hon. treasurer 
of the College, or to Miss Henrietta Busk, hon. secretary, at the 
College, Baker Street, W. 
—I am, Sir, &e., 

Chelsea. 

[We cannot, as a rule, print appeals for funds in our 
correspondence columns, but Bedford College has done, and 
is doing, such excellent work that we must make an exception 
in its case. We sincerely trust that the money required will 
be forthcoming, and without undue delay.—Eb. Spectator.] 


ALICE WESTLAKE. 
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ANIMAL “PASSIVE RESISTERS.” 
(To Tung EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
Sm,—In reference to your article in the Spectator of 
March 25th, the following instance of an animal “ passive 
resister” may be of interest. Some years ago, when I was 
living in Yorkshire, the cat of the household one day entered 
the room where I was sitting dragging a nearly full-grown 
chicken in its mouth. The chicken made no resistance, and 
was quite motionless; and, on my making the cat drop it, it 
lay apparently quite dead. I chased the cat from the 
room, and on my return to the chicken I was surprised to 
see it slowly open its eyes, raise its head and look cautiously 
round, and, as soon as it felt sure of the disappearance of its 
enemy, get up and run off as fast as it could.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Long Marton Rectory, Carlisle. EH. G. Harris. 





[To Tin EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Do wood-lice curl up (see Spectator for March 25th) ? 
Miss Phebe Allen, the well-known author of “ Garden Pests,” 
says “No.” “ Pill-millipedes” as they are popularly called, 
Glomeridae as known to naturalists, are not wood-lice, but 
“slaters.” The most familiar example of these is the Oniscus, 
or common wood-louse.—I am, Sir, &c., S. GAYE. 





BIRD-KINDNESS. 

[To tHe Epiror or THE “Spectator.” | 
Sir,—Noticing an extremely interesting letter in the 
Spectator of January 28th, I would beg to give you an account 
of bird-kindness witnessed by a doctor, another minister, 
and myself here in Durban. During an exceptionally heavy 
tropical rain three weeks ago, two ducks of the common half- 
bred native and Bombay variety got washed in the flood 
down the Umgeni River, which flows through the Town 
Gardens. The ducks both got entangled in the barbed wire 
and wire netting which crosses from bank to bank. One 
managed by much flapping of wings to extricate itself; the 
other seemed, however, to be on the point of drowning, when 
a large cock ostrich stalked out of the bush and waded into 
the river, lifted it bodily out of the water, and carried it 
ashore by one wing. The duck was not badly hurt, but its 
rescuer was severely torn on its thigh muscles by the barbed 
wire. I may mention that this is all the more remarkable 
as the ostrich, with rare exceptions, buries its head in the 
sand during a storm, and will starve to death sooner than 
move. The same ostrich is a well-known character in 
Durban, the Kaffir gardener being its especial béte nozre, 
many being the tales told of single combat between the two, 
bird versus “ boy.” —I am, Sir, &c., R. G. PEARSE. 

St. Cyprian’s Vicarage, Durban, Natal. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 


Tur amount of subscriptions and fees received up to April 13th 
for the Cheap Cottages Exhibition is £1,108, besides £420 
promised to the Prize Fund, making a total of £1,528. Lord 
Windsor has consented to become a patron of the Exhibition. 
Though the result achieved up till now is encouraging, those 
responsible for the organisation of the Exhibition are most 
anxious to see the subscription list still further augmented in 
order that the prizes may be on an adequate scale. We trust, 
therefore, that readers of the Spectator will help the work by 
donations. The following sum has recently been received through 
the Spectator :— 
Richard H. Watt... ove oe we « &1 1:0 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Exhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Ezhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Exhibition, 
347 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. We are also informed 
that Messrs. Thorne and Welsford (17 Gracechurch Street, H.C.) 
have most generously consented to act as honorary solicitors to the 
Exhibition. 








POETRY. 
THE VOICE OF THE GWRYD. 


[It is through the valley of the Gwryd (pronounced **Gooryd ”) that the 
new Snowdonian Railway is to run. ] 








O ror the voice of the Gwryd, 
Rippling over the stones, 
In the long gray upland valley 


Where only the sound of the water, 
Or the sedges lightly stirred 

By the wandering breath of the mountain, 
At eventide is heard; 


When the long slopes are flushed faintly 
With amethyst and rose, 

And far Eryri spectral 
A duskier purple shows, 


Till out of her ample bosom 
The ghostly shadows creep, 

And the cloud drops down Siabod, 
And the valley is locked in sleep: 


Then the voice of the little Gwryd, 
Singing along its way, 
Is more to me than all music, 
Or poet’s roundelay ; 
For it sings of the Earth, the Mother, 
A song that is never old, 
Of peace and a great contentment, 
And things that cannot be told. 
C. ©. Bett, 








BOOKS. 


aa ge 
THE EAST AFRICA PROTECTORATE* 
Sir Cuartes Evior has found a good use for his leisure 
since his retirement, for out of the fulness of his knowledge 
he has written one of the best of recent travel-books on a 
subject which is growing daily in interest and importance, 
The country has been known since the days of Solomon, and 
has been visited by Europeans for the last five centuries; but 
it was only the other day that we found out behind the coast 
levels a wonderful plateau rising in places to snow mountains 
and forming the readiest highway to the Equatorial Lakes, 
This plateau is one—perhaps after South Africa the most 
important—of those natural vantage-grounds which alone 
make African government possible. On it white men can 
live and bring up families, while it provides a health-resort 
and an administrative centre for the low-lying country around, 
Curiously enough, we occupied Mombasa as long ago as 1832 
but soon relinquished it, and it was not till the Sultan of 
Zanzibar granted a concession of his mainland possessions to 
the British Hast Africa Association in 1887 that our modern 
Protectorate began. Our boundary with Germany was de- 
limited by the Treaty of 1890, the Company was bought out in 
1895, and the next year the East Africa Protectorate was 
formally constituted. Sir Charles Eliot’s early chapters 
contain a minute and most interesting account of the natural 


plateau at a height of 7,000ft. “the thermometer frequently 
falls below freezing-point at night, and it is only at midday 
that one is reminded that the sun is tropical. The open 
stretches of long grass mingled with bracken and _ black- 
berries often resemble a Scotch moor.” Then comes the 
great Rift Valley, with lakes and mountains of its own on 
which one can look down from its high sides; and then 
between it and the equatorial basin the Mau escarpment 
and the Nandi plateau, which Sir Charles Eliot and Sir 
Harry Johnston unite in thinking the most beautiful part of 
the Protectorate :— 


“The rolling downs, rushing brooks, the many trees and 
flowers, not forgetting cultivation and kitchen gardens, give one 
asense of homely, comfortable, English summer-day beauty, while 
the spice of the magnificent is supplied every now and then by 
some gap which gives a peep over the Nandi escarpment into one 
of those spacious airy views to which I have so often alluded— 
the black mountain masses of Kamalilo on the left, beneath them 
the low valley of the Nyando, traversed by the railway, and far 
beyond it the green and mauve hills of Lumbwa.” 


Not only is it a picturesque country, but it is one of the few 
remaining paradises of big game. It contains two extensive 
game preserves, and outside of them and at a high license 
the sportsman has a chance of perhaps the best mixed bag in 
the world. “The reports of telegraph officials are full of 


features of the different parts of the territory. On the. 





* (1) The East Africa Protectorate. By Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M.G., late 
H.M. Commissioner. London: E. Arnold. [15s. net.]——(2) The Musai: their 
Language and Folklore. By A. C. Hollis. With an Introduction by Sit G 





Bare to the very bones; 


Eliot, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, [14s, net.) 
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about the injury done to their wires, because 
ill swing on them, or thoughtless giraffes walk 
line without making allowance for the length of 
their necks.” The adventurer may haply light upon the 

“antic pig-like animal unknown to science which seems 

Fie nist i a Kenya, We wish we had 

really to exist in the forests round Kenya. e wish we ha 

room to repeat some of Sir Charles Eliot’s delightful animal 
stories, Which are among the most humorous and sensational 
of their kind. é ae 

The book is an encyclopaedia of information, but the reader 

js never bewildered among the details, and the main problems 
of the future are lucidly and undogmatically discussed. The 
primary fact is that the plateau is a “ white man’s country, 
wholesome and rich enough to support a white population. 
The low coast lands will grow tropical products, such as 
rubber and copra, while cotton can be raised extensively 
throughout the Protectorate. Samples have shown a quality 
midway between the Tahiti and the famous “sea-island” 
varieties. The uplands, and especially the Rift Valley, afford 
magnificent pasturage, since for generations they have been 
grazed down by native stock. The moister parts are even 
reported to be suitable for Cheviot sheep and Ayrshire cattle. 
There is also a great wealth of timber in the virgin forests 
along the heights. In these circumstances, the main problem 
is that of land settlement. There is no question about the 
natural advantages, and the only matters to be considered are 
improved means of transit and wise land laws. It is essential 
that an applicant of the right type should not be kept waiting 
for land, and to this end there should be a larger Survey 
Department and a clearer Government policy. Sir Charles 
Eliot writes with moderation and candour of this highly 
controversial subject, and his views will meet with universal 
assent. He is opposed tothe Zionist settlement on one of 
the best pastoral tracts, now that it is clear that there will be 
no dearth of British and Colonial applicants, partly in the 
general interests of the country, and partly because such a 
scheme would do very little good to the Jews, who have never 
shown any agricultural capacity. He would also forbid the 
acquisition of lands on the plateau by East Indians, though 
he admits that such immigrants might be most useful in the 
warm districts round Lake Victoria and on the coast. 

The chief administrative problem is the lack of immediate 
funds for development. The Uganda and East Africa Pro- 
tectorates should be united, since there is no great diversity 
of interests between them, and the longer they are left as 
they are the further apart they will fall. The administration 
is undermanned and too much concentrated along the 
railway. “In practice a young man of between twenty-five 
and thirty often finds himself in sole charge of a district as 
large as several English counties, and in a position which 
partly resembles that of an Emperor and partly that of a 
general servant.” The other defects chiefly arise from 
the fact of the country being administered by the Foreign 
Office, who had no experienee of the kind of work, and treated 
it asa Consulate, where regular reports and a superfluity of 
regulations about pensions and leave made up the whole duty 
of man. The bureaucratic genius, admirable in its own 
sphere, is not, as Sir Charles Eliot well says, capable of 
supplying “the life and vigour required by a young and 
developing country.” It is to be hoped that the transfer to 
the Colonial Office will correct thiserror. At present the land 
does not pay its way. The railway, which might have been 
built for four millions, cost nearly six, and at the moment 
there is a deficit on its working; while the revenue of the 
province is still short of its expenditure by about £200,000 
perannum. In order to produce revenue the country must 
be settled; in order to make the railway pay it is necessary 
to provide feeders for its traffic. All this means outlay on 
development, and in this case such outlay will have abundant 
security. The chapter on the railway is a fascinating account 
of one of the most daring engineering enterprises of our day. 
One can go now in comfort from Mombasa to Lake Victoria 
in forty hours, when a generation ago the traveller took 
months, and ran a great risk of leaving his bones on 
the road. 

On the natives Sir Charles Eliot writes as a statesman, 
and alsoasascholar. The Protectorate is, indeed, a curious 
ethnological museum. Apart from Arabs and East Indians, 
there are three well-defined groups,—the Hamitic, including 
the Somalis and the Gallas, the Bantu, including the Kenya 
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and Kikuyu tribes, and the Nilotic, of which the chief repre- 
sentatives are the Masai, the Nandi, and the Lumbwa. Of 
them all the Masai are the most interesting and politically 
the most important. Whoever desires some acquaintance with 
the language, folk-lore, and customs of this curious tribe will 
find all that is known set forth in Mr. Hollis’s admirable mono- 
graph. It gives us pleasure to call attention to this scholarly 
work, the fruit of the scanty leisure of a busy and dis- 
tinguished public servant. The future of this nomadic 
people, whose history, like that of the Zulus, is only of 
conquest and devastation, is the chief native problem of 
the country. There are signs that they are taking to 
agriculture and abandoning their wandering: habits, and 
undoubtedly they show a competence beyond other indigenous 
tribes in whatever professions they adopt. If the area of their 
migrations is limited, as under the present policy, there is every 
chance that they may be induced to settle down and under 
our rule advance to the development of which they are capable. 
Of missionary work in the Protectorate Sir Charles Eliot has 
a high opinion. He has very little belief in the policy of 
segregating natives in reserves, and holds that they should be 
brought closely into contact with the superior civilisation, 
from which they will learn industrial lessons, if nothing else. 
“The opening of a new mission station has seemed to me to 
be generally as efficacious for the extension of European 
influence as the opening of a Government station, and there 
are districts in East Africa...... in which European 
influence has hitherto been represented almost entirely by 
missionaries, but which have made as great progress as the 
regions which have been taken in hand by Government 
officials.” 

The value of Sir Charles Eliot’s story loses nothing in the 
telling. The author of Turkey in Europe may be trusted to 
write with distinction and charm. The style is simple and 
colloquial, but it is never slipshod; and there are many pages 
of vivid description and adroit argument. There is also an 
unfailing humour,—the humour of a man who has the true 
traveller’s eye for the incongruous, and is in love with the 
country. We have purposely refrained from touching upon 
the unfortunate circumstances which led to his resignation. 
His own allusion to the incident in his preface is slight and 
impersonal, for he was too wise to spoil his plea for Hast 
Africa with controversial matter. But one remark we are 
bound to make. This book reveals the author, if nothing 
else did, as a true constructive statesman, and in the mass and 
complexity of our administrative problems we have great 
need of such a man. Whoever was to blame in the recent 
quarrel, we sincerely trust that the thing will be forgotten, 
and Sir Charles Eliot’s great talents brought back to the work 
for which he is so clearly destined. 





A GARDENER’S YEAR.* 


Mr. Riper Haaearnp’s delightful volume is the record of 
the year’s work done in his Eastern Counties gardens at 
Ditchingham and Kessingland in 1903. At the outset he 
tells us that he has still much to learn, and so places himself 
in sympathy with his readers, for even humble learners are 
apt to resent a didactic style. In both his gardens he has an 
ungenial soil to contend with, stiff clay being a bad founda- 
tion, unless the gardener has a large command of money and 
labour. But when well worked it has its merits, and at 
Ditchingham excellent results have been attained without 
undue expenditure. Here, indeed, remarkably little labour 
is employed. With three acres of garden under cultiva. 
tion, Mr. Rider Haggard’s staff consists only of three 
regular men, with the frequent use of a fourth. Yet there 
are six glasshouses, in which he grows orchids which win 
first prizes at the county shows, a highly cultivated kitchen 
garden, orchard, tennis court, and croquet ground, not to 
speak of herbaceous borders and two ponds in which he 
grows aquatic plants. No doubt the secret of his success 
consists largely in his being his own head gardener. 
Nothing is done in the garden without his personal super- 
vision, while he often lends a hand in carrying it out. 
In this way a highly educated intelligence is brought to bear 
upon every detail, and if anything goes wrong a method of 
setting it right is quickly found. Equal interest and equal 





* A Gardener's Year. By H. Bider Haggard. London: Longmans and Co, 
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attention are directed to the growth of orchids or the clearing 
out of a stable pond. The wide experience thus gained is of 
inestimable value in instructing others, for what is taught 
theoretically is apt soon to be forgotten, whereas difficulties 
overcome by ingenuity and common-sense are remembered for 
future use. One very interesting operation was the“drawing 
out of thirty feet of Ampelopsis roots from some earthenware 
soft-water pipes, through the entire length of which the roots 
had forced themselves in their effort to reach a water-tank the 
other side of the house. The illustration he gives shows a 
mass of fibrous root very much like a long tress of hair. So 
greedy is the Ampelopsis of moisture that it is risky to 
allow it any chance of approaching forbidden supplies. 
Drainage plays a large part in Mr. Rider Haggard’s garden 
operations. Rain-water bemg at a premium in Norfolk, as 
elsewhere, he contrives by an ingenious arrangement of pipes 
and a small oil engine to utilise the water of a pond for soft- 
water purposes .in the house,—an operation which was so 
successful that it might well be adopted by others. All this 
was done by the ordinary garden staff, superintended and 
directed by himself, without any special knowledge of enyi- 
neering. Practical intelligence will: often work wonders if 
put into action with a bold confidence. 

His orchard, too, is of great interest, and in the vexed 
question of growing grass up to the roots of apple-trees he 
gives his opinion strongly against it, though he makes an 
exception if the orchard is well established and on certain 
soils. On the subject of lawn-making Mr. Rider Haggard 
has much to say. Expensive seeds he finds of little use when 
they are not those of the natural grasses of the locality. On 
this, of course, there will be different opinions, and a good 
deal depends upon subsoil; but some of the best gardeners in 
the Southern Counties would tell the same story. But local 
grass is not always easy to cultivate, and generally takes a 
longer time to establish. Still, Mr. Rider Haggard’s experience 
goes for much, and what he advises should be carefully studied 
by those working on the same stiff foundation where good 
drainage will be found essential. His lawn pond, too, is an 
object of much attention, filled as itis with aquatic plants and 
bordered by moisture-loving growth of all kinds. A useful 
word of warning is given to avoid introducing the two water 
plants Villarsia (Limnanthemum Nymphzxoides) and Stratiotes 
Aloides, which, if left undisturbed, will quickly destroy all 
other vegetation in their neighbourhood. 

In orchid culture Mr. Rider Haggard is particularly 
successful. Without any heavy expenditure in labour or 
money, he produces orchids which would compete with any 
except those of the most renowned growers. But in the 
matter of orchid-growing he offers one excellent bit of advice. 
“Unless the would-be grower is prepared to love and to learn 
to understand his orchids, he had far better leave them alone. 
To abandon them to the hands of any casual gardener, who 
often proves ignorant, or obstinate, or both, will frequently 
only mean a gigantic bill, dying plants, and very few flowers.” 
This gigantic bill in the case of one of his friends amounted 
to £3,000, which the unfortunate orchid-grower had to pay, 
after fighting the matter in the Law Courts, the gardener 
being held to have had implied authority to purchase what 
he liked. But with a happy combination of intelligence and 
luck the orchids grown at Ditchingham have been most 
successful. Plants of Cypripedium Insigne Cobbianum, which 
were priced at eight guineas each in a gardening catalogue, 
Mr. Rider Haggard bought for ten shillings apiece in a 
London auction-room. Indeed, his experience is that if 
orchids “are bought with discretion, or, better still, 
imported, all the most easily grown varieties can now be 
had for a few shillings each, and if they are understood and 
properly managed many of these should actually increase in 
value.” For one of his own Oymbidium Tracyanum, which 
was bought as a root for 12s., he refused £100 before it had 
flowered, as he was unwilling that the friend who offered the 
money should risk it on what might prove a valueless article 
after all, But though it proved a bright and good variety, it 
quickly fell in price, as its habitat had in the meantime been 
discovered, and the selling value therefore diminished, so 
speculative is the market for orchids. 

The Kessingland garden is in some ways more inter- 
esting than the one at Ditchingham. The strong gales and 
torrents of rain on the exposed coast of Suffolk make 


ata 
som 
of experience the only shrubs which seem to Mr. fue 


Haggard to do well there are tamarisk and Huon, 
besides sea-buckthorn and privet. After blooming well, th, 
young shoots of his Pyramid apple-trees get withered by the 
summer storms; and the flower-beds, unless well pro 
are naturally good for nothing. On the other hand, 
tables do excellently, and have a far finer flavour than those 
grown inland. Even in such a bad season as 1908 he 
speaks of asparagus, cauliflowers, and New Zealand spinach 
as having been remarkably fine. But the most interest 
work at Kessingland is the cultivation of the Marum grass 
on the seashore. When planted on a shelving beach it 
accumulates sand with every driving sea and high tide, ang 
thus becomes a natural breakwater, and if divided and 
encouraged it increases very fairly quickly. If this natura} 
system of coast protection proves serviceable, it may become 
of great use in the solution of some pressing problems, Such 
terrible disasters occur on weather-beaten coasts that no 
remedy should remain untried, and we hope Mr. Rider 
Haggard will return to the subject again in a future work, 
In the matters of herbaceous borders, which do not 
seem to claim enough attention at Ditchingham, and stij} 
more in the making of rockwork, Mr. Rider Haggard has 
something to learn. The introduction of tree-roots into 
rockwork is fatal. They rot and develop fungus, and give 
ample accommodation to garden pests of all kinds. linkers, 
too, are inadmissible, and if stones cannot be got without too 
great cost, itis better to have no rockwork at all. Indeed, the 
construction of a rock garden even on the most modest seale 
requires both science and art. Where parts of the groundare 
sloping, or lie between banks, rockwork can be made to look 
very natural. But where the ground is level the construction 
is far more difficult. A broad surface of mould of varying 
height should then be thrown up, and large stones should be 
placed with a view to making comfortable pockets for the 
plants. But as the idea of rockwork is that it is part of the 
natural strata of hilly ground, the stones must lie in the 
same direction. Of course where all is artificial the main 
slope of the rockwork may be made to face any way; but as 
some parts of it will be higher than others, various situations 
will be obtained for plants which will only flourish in certain 
aspects. The stones, too, should be few in comparison with 
the amount of soil, as they are only needed for the plants to 
grow over, and under, and to keep their roots cool. Probably 
to make a good rockwork in certain parts of Norfolk would 
mean very considerable outlay, as Mr. Rider Haggard says 
stones are not easily got in his neighbourhood; but what 
bad cultivation of orchids is to an orchid-grower, wrongly 
planned rockwork is to the lover of Alpine plants,—though 
perhaps Mr. Rider Haggard will say that he has not attempted 
to grow Alpine plants upon his rockwork. If this is the case, 
we can assure him there is yet great pleasure awaiting him. 
It is part of the charm and usefulness of this book that its 
author knows that gardening is a pursuit which has ne 
limits. 


some plants, is most destructive to others. After 





STUDIES IN MONTAIGNE.* 


Ir would be interesting enough to make a study of the 
students of Montaigne, and of the various effects of his 
mind upon theirs, from Shakespeare and Pascal downwards 
to Charles Lamb, Sainte-Beuve, Renan, Edward FitzGerald, 
and the many more that research would discover. Such 
study becomes easier as time goes on and people realise the 
true character of Montaigne, both distinctly a man of his 
own time and a man of all time, whose object was not the 
triumph of scepticism, but of truth, who was neither mocking 
nor heartless, but before all things honest-minded, and whose 
genius, straight descended from the great writers of antiquity, 
can never at any time be out of date. Miss Norton quotes 
on one of her title-pages the witness of Sainte-Beuve :— 

“Tl est un petit nombre d’écrivains qui ont un privilége: ils 
ont peint homme dans leurs ceuvres, ou plutét ils sont Phomme, 
Yhumanité méme, et comme elle ils deviennent un sujet 
inépuisable, éternel, d’observations et d'études. Tels sont et 
seront toujours Moliére, La Fontaine, Montaigne.” 

A few more names could be added, but Sainte-Beuve’s view 
was intentionally limited. It was impossible that a man of 





* Studies in Montaigne. By Miss Grace Norton.—The Early Writings of 
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his genius should not thus make amends for the different 

tone in which he. had formerly written of Montaigne, his 

intellectual ancestor, when, as Miss Norton reminds us, he 
ed that universal mind from a Jansenist point of view, 

prejudiced in spite of himself by the atmosphere of Port 


— Norton speaks very modestly of her own two volumes 
of studies, which are, in fact, most valuable to the careful 
student of Montaigne, and are full of curious things which 
ought to interest every intelligent reader. Rightly, it seems, 
she claims originality for some of her ideas and theories. 
Among these we may mention the connection between Mon- 
taigne and Bacon. It is far from improbable that these two 
talked face to face long before Shakespeare drew so much 
treasure from Florio’s translation. We know, of course, that 
Bacon was afterwards very familiar with Montaigne’s writings ; 
but at this time, in 1577, the first edition of the Hesais was 
not yet published, and the only known works of Montaigne, 
though already forty-four years old, were the translation of 
the Theologia Naturalis of Raimond de Sebonde, and the 
Discourse joined to his publication of the works of his dead 
friend, Etienne de la Boétie. Miss Norton quotes a passage 
from Bacon’s Historia Vitae et Mortis, in which he says that 
when he was a young man at Poitiers—he was there in 1577, 
at the age of seventeen, being the ward of Sir Amyas Paulet, 
Ambassador to the French Court—he was “very intimate 
with a young Frenchman of great wit, but somewhat talkative, 
who afterwards turned out a very eminent man.” He recalls 
something of their conversation, on the peculiarities of old 
men, and Miss Norton points out 4 passage in the essay 
“Du Repentir” where the thought is strikingly the same. 
Montaigne even says, “je le disois estant jeune”: that 
people mocked at him then, but now with grey hairs he 
was ready to repeat it. His ideas on old men were therefore 
much in his mind, and had been so long before 1577; and 
being even more of a talker than a writer, he may possibly 
have poured them out freely, even to a boy of seventeen. It 
is also possible, though not proved, that he was at Poitiers in 
1577, for he was a good deal employed in negotiations between 
France and Navarre, and was favoured by both Kings. We 
must confess, however, that Bacon’s description of “a young 
Frenchman of great wit, but somewhat talkative,” hardly 
seems to tally with the Michel de Montaigne we know at that 
time. Even if the Latin “juvenis” extends to forty-five, a 
youth of seventeen does not generally calla man of forty-four 
young. And Montaigne—easy, sociable, even garrulous, as he 
describes him self—was not, in 1577, in any way young. He 
had been married some years, and had lost four children: it 
was six years since he had practically given up public life and 
retired to the beloved library in the tower at Montaigne, the 
home of his heart and mind for the rest of his days. He was 
suffering from the painful hereditary disease which, three 
years later, caused him to travel to all the baths in Switzer- 
land and Italy in search of health. If Bacon’s young chatter- 
box at Poitiers was indeed Montaigne—and the argument 
that way is certainly strong—his spirit was marvellously 
youthful, and Bacon’s, one may add, marvellously old. It 
occurs to us as rather strange, too, that Bacon should not 
have mentioned the name of that afterwards very eminent 
man,—with which his pen was familiar enough in other places, 
if it was indeed Montaigne—to whom his own great work owed 
even its title. Anyhow, as Miss Norton says, it is very 
pleasant to imagine conversations between the two. 

This short chapter is perhaps the most suggestive and 
original in Miss Norton’s volumes, but there are others even 
more attractive. For interest and pathos it would be difficult 
to match the story of Montaigne’s friendship with La Boétie, 
and of the last days and death of this incomparable friend. 
He died at the age of thirty, he and Montaigne being of the 
same age. Had he lived, everything points to the fact that 
he would have been, not only a distinguished writer, but one 
of the wisest and best men France ever knew. In his talks, 
especially during those sad last days, he showed a “sweet 
reasonableness” rare at any time. One cannot read without 
the deepest admiration his argument with Montaigne’s young 
brother, M. de Beauregard, who had become a Protestant, 
like many noble spirits of the time. La Boétie was a deeply 
religious man, His last words were: “I am a Christian, I 
am a Catholic; as such have I lived, as such I am resolved 
to end my life.” In his remonstrance with Beauregard there 





was no bigotry, no calling of hard names. He'spoke to him 
“with singular sweetness and directness,” symipathising in 
the desire to reform the Church, acknowledging “the vices 
of our prelates,” asking him to do nothing against his 
conscience, but simply praying the eager young man to.avoid 
extremes, to show respect to the judgment of his elders, to 
keep, as far as possible, peace and unity, for the sake of his 
family and his country. Great suffering might indeed have 
been spared France and Europe in the sixteenth century if 
religion on both sides had spoken throughout with the voice 
of Etienne de la Boétie. In these matters, as students are 
beginning to acknowledge, Montaigne was much of the same 
mind. Miss Norton brings many little additional facts to 
prove that, though far more curious in knowledge and freer 
of speech, his mind was cast in the same mould as that of La 
Boétie. Her essay, “Men of Letters at Bordeaux,” throws 
much new light on Montaigne by means of his friends, this 
the chief of them all. 

Among the interesting figures of the time we are glad to 
meet with Mademoiselle de Gournay, that remarkable literary 
woman who was adopted by Montaigne as his daughter, in 
consequence of her admiration for the Hssais. She was, in 
a way, his literary executor. In concert with his friend, 
M. de Brach, and by the wish of his widow, she edited more 
than one edition of his works. In her own day, Mademoiselle 
de Gournay was something of a laughing-stock in society, for 
she was eccentric as well as clever, and French people are 
only now beginning to understand the position of a woman 
who neither marries nor becomes a nun. But the friendship 
of Montaigne was compensation enough for the mockery of 
courtiers and fools. 

Perhaps Miss Norton is a little indulgent on the subject of 
Montaigne’s pedigree. He had not, of course, any more real 
claim to nobility than any man who may choose to call him- 
self by the name of his estate. At the best, it was noblesse 
de robe, his family having climbed out of the ordinary 
bourgeoisie by the ladder of municipal distinctions. The 
money which bought the estate of Montaigne—his father, 
Pierre Eyquem, was born possessor of it—was honourably 
earned by a former Eyquem as a seller of salt fish at 
Bordeaux. Montaigne himself had the amiable weakness to 
ignore this, and spoke rather grandly of his ancestors. It 
strikes us curiously, too, that Miss Norton comments thus 
more than once on the fact that his wife was called 
“ Mademoiselle de Montaigne ”:—“ ‘ Mademoiselle’ was then 
the title of married women.” The comment is misleading. 
Only the wives of the bourgeoisie were called “ Mademoiselle.” 

We have not alluded to the critical studies in the essays 
themselves, and in Montaigne’s early writings, in which real 
students will find much interest and pleasure. Our aim has 
been to recommend these volumes to the intelligent general 
reader who may be curious in the byways of literary history. 





TOM MOORE.* 


In one of the later entries in his Diary—in 1843, when he was 
sixty-four—Moore describes a meeting with Miss Berry at 
one of her famous sotrées. He writes :— 

“She reverted in her odd way to the early days of our acquaint- 
ance, and said, ‘I didn’t so much like you in those days. You 
were too—too—what shall I say ?’—‘ Too brisk and airy, perhaps,’ 
said I.—‘ Yes,’ she replied, taking hold of one of my grizzly locks, 
‘I like you better since you have got these.’ I could then over- 
hear her, after I left her, say to the person with whom I had 
found her speaking, ‘ That’s as good a creature as ever lived!’” 
Miss Berry’s change of view, so charmingly recorded in this 
passage, will very likely be also that of the readers of this 
very pleasant book. Many of them, before reading Mr. 
Gwynn’s story of Moore’s life and knowing only his facile 
verse, may have thought him, with Miss Berry, too brisk and 
airy. But they will close the volume with the words that it 
is the history of as good a creature as ever breathed. 

Mr. Gwynn, who has done his work with much skill and 
sympathy, has never allowed his judgment to be influenced. 
He does not present Moore as a great man, a great writer, or 
a great poet: he presents him as a very kindly man, an 
engaging versifier, a good and shrewd satirist, and a trusty 
friend. The surprise of the book to many persons will, we 
think, be the man’s strength of character and domestic 





* Thomas Moore. By Stephen Gwynn, ‘“‘ English Men of Letters,” Londons 
Macmillan and Co, (2s. net.] ‘ 
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virtue. ‘We fancy that if the ordinary reader were asked 
to describe Moore, he would speak of him as an inveterate 
diner-out and popularity-hunter who had no objection to 
flatter his way into the houses of the wealthy and powerful. 
But this was not so. Mr. Gwynn shows conclusively that 
although Moore’s native Irish friendliness and impulsiveness 
landed him in continual financial difficulties, he was a man of 
sturdy independence, prepared not infrequently to suffer for 
his opinions, and never wavering in his duty and affection to 
his family. 

A propos of courage, the present writer, who is not Irish, 
and therefore comes to the Melodies purely as a detached 
reader of poetry, has always considered Moore’s lines to the 
Prince Regent after the death of Sheridan to be his finest 
piece of serious verse. The Prince, Sheridan’s avowed 
friend and companion, after repeated neglect of en- 
treaties, sent at last a gift of £200 to the dying man, and 
Sheridan returned the delayed gift. Moore, who was 
furious, put his feelings into verse. Though, as has been 
shown by the latest researches into his life, Sheridan was 
in no sense in desperate need of money, and died rather 
in careless Bohemian squalor than in actual want, Moore had 
plenty of excuse for resenting the Prince Regent’s neglect of 
his former friend and boon companion. It may be open to doubt» 
however, whether Sheridan would have troubled much about 
the Regent if the latter had become a pauper Royal exile 
while Sheridan remained well off; but this need not affect our 
judgment of the poignancy of Moore’s invective. The Regent 
was at that time an unpopular figure and a common butt, 
but it required more courage than any sycophant could 
compass to print such stanzas as these, as Moore did:— 

« And thou, too, whose life, a sick epicure’s dream, 

Incoherent and gross, even grosser had pass’d, 
Were it not for that cordial and soul-giving beam, 

Which his friendship and wit o’er thy nothingness cast :— 
No, not for the wealth of the land, that supplies thee 

With millions to heap upon Foppery’s shrine ;— 
No, not for the riches of all who despise thee, 

Though this would make Europe’s whole opulence mine ;— 
Would I suffer what—ev’n in the heart that thou hast— 

All mean as it is—must have consciously burn’d, 


When the pittance, which shame had wrung from thee at last, 
And which found all his wants at an end, was return’d.” 


It is for such an outburst as that, warm in its indignation 
but coolly ordered in execution; for the historical value of the 
Diary; and for the biographical value of the Life of Byron 
that many persons now esteem Moore. For only a very few 
of the Irish Melodies have we personally ever cared, their 
dactylic and anapaestic fluency, often very corrupt, presenting 
an unsurmountable obstacle, apart from the triteness of their 
language, imagery, and thought. 
But here Mr. Gwynn must be heard :— 


“He wrote songs to be sung; and the best verse is not that 
which sings best. Language has to be softened down for singing, 
as it need not be for speech; and this softening approaches to 
emasculation. ..... Moore’s conception of singing was cer- 
tainly not one in which the words were to be sacrificed to the 
music; but he wrote his words to be sung; and words for singing 
must carry their meaning easily through the ear to the intelli- 
gence—for what is sung can never be caught so easily as what is 
spoken. He was led, therefore, to use a strict economy of ideas ; 
to expand rather than condense his meaning. Take such a 
verse as this (from ‘Farewell, but whenever you welcome the 
hour’) :— 

** Let Fate do her worst; there are relics of joy, 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy, 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear. 
Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d! 
Like the vase, in which roses have once been distill’d— 
You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still ’— 


and set beside it Shelley’s :— 


‘Music when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory: 
Odours when sweet violets sicken 
Live within the sense they quicken ; 
Rose leaves when the rose is dead 
Are heaped for the beloved’s bed, 
And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone; 
Love itself shall slumber on.’ 


There is no doubt of Shelley’s superiority ; but on the other hand 
Shelley’s words, if sung, would not carry their sense so easily as 
Moore’s. The mind would lose itself in the quick succession of 
metaphors; and it is noticeable in the Melodies how often the 
whole song is merely the skilful and deliberate evolution 
of a single metaphor—an art akin to the rhetorician’s...... 
One must bear in mind, then, that Moore’s lyrics are verse 
written for public utterance, designed to produce their im- 
pression instantly, and not to sink slowly into the mind; and 


. 7 : ae 
it is useless to compare them with the packed thought 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, Wordsworth’s odes, or whatever else ot 
the highest category of lyric poetry. There is, however in 
class of verse to which hardly anything can be preferred and . 
it are not only the songs of Shakespeare, but some of Scott’s in 
many of Burns’s; music as simple as a bird’s, deali in the 
simplest emotions, free from all taint of rhetoric. In that class J 
do not think that anything of Moore’s can be p ye 

So much, then, against Moore as a creative poet, and in 
correction of Lord John Russell’s calm statement that he was 
the greatest of the English lyrists. Yet Mr. Gwynn in ap 
excellent passage says this also :— 

“But in Ireland his poetry is still, as a matter of 
familiar to all Irishmen of the Nationalist persuasion, young and 
old. And for the older men, he has lost none of his magic, % 
them such criticism as is found in this book will seem, one must 
fear, a kind of impiety and certainly of ingratitude; for they 
remember the days when many and many an Irish peasant, 
leaving his country for the New World, carried with him two 
books—Moore’s Melodies and the Key of Heaven. And certainly 
it is no small title to fame for a poet that he was in his own 
country for at least three generations the delight and consolation 
of the poor. Tattered and thumbed copies of his poems, broad. 
cast through Ireland, represent better his claim to the interest of 
posterity than whatever comely and autographed editions may 
be found among the possessions of Bowood and Holland House,” 
Such a statement as that takes Moore out of the region of 
criticism. 

If we have an objection to urge against Mr. Gwynn’s admir. 
able work, it is that he has not given a little more attention to 
Moore’s fun. His satires—Z7'he Fudge Family and The Two- 
penny Post Bag and Tom Crib’s Memortal—deserved a chapter 
to themselves. And we should have liked a little more about 
the poet’s “Dear Bessie,” but are afraid not only that the 
scheme of the series excludes much about authors’ wives, but 
also that there is not much more to tell. This entry from the 
Diary puts Mrs. Moore in a very attractive light, and inci- 
dentally symbolises in her every lion’s lady :— 

“Oct. 15, 1829. To Bath with Bessy, to make purchases, 
carpets, chimney pieces, etc., etc. In the carpet shop (in Milsom 
St.) where I gave a cheque for the money, and my signature 
betrayed who I was, a strong sensation evident through the 
whole establishment, to Bessy’s great amusement; and at last 
the master of the shop (a very respectable-looking old person), 
after gazing earnestly at me for some time, approached me and 
said, ‘Mr. Moore, I cannot say how much I feel honoured, etc, 
etc.,’ and then requested that I would allow him to have the 
satisfaction of shaking hands with one ‘to whom he was indebted 
for such, etc., etc.’ When we left the shop, Bessy said, ‘ Whata 
nice old man! I was very near asking him whether he would 
like to shake hands with the poet’s wife too.’” 

If Mr. Gwynn’s monograph on Moore could be reissued, 
with the best of Moore’s poetry added to it, the book would 
be a final memorial of the genial Irish minstrel. For no one 
now wants a fuller Life of Moore than this, and no one wants 
a separate edition of his works. Time has had its way: the 
glamour of the merry abundant creature’s personality has 
vanished; and we know to-day that the vein of pure gold 
which ran through Moore’s verse is very slight. It is, 
perhaps, almost a pity that the scheme of the “English 
Men of Letters” series does not admit of such appendices 
in the case of those writers whose best poetical harvest 
was so slender. The books would be by so much the more 
useful. 





NOVELS. 
TALES OF CHINA AND THE CHINESE.* 
Ir is surely no mere coincidence, but an evidence of a 
growing interest in the Far Eust, that three independent 
efforts to interpret the mind of the Chinaman in terms of 
fiction should have appeared almost simultaneously. The 
qualifications and aims of the authors vary in each case. Mr- 
Norris speaks of his lively tales as being the outcome of three 
years’ service on the China station, and his desire to dispel the 
conventional notion, derived from stage representations, that 
the Chinaman is a “ good-natured, doddering idiot.” Mr. Oliver 
Ready, already known as the author of an excellent book on 
Life and Sport in China, has long been resident in that country, 
and has a thorough knowledge of the language. As for Mr. 
Ernest Bramah’s expert qualifications, no positive indications 
are available, but his book falls intoa wholly different category, 
being of the nature of a literary tour de force rather than & 








* (1) Rice Papers. By H. L. Norris, London: Longmans and Co. [68.] 
—(2) Ch‘un-Kwang. By Oliver G. Ready. London: Chapman and Hall, | 6s. hi 
—(3) The Mérror of Kong-Ho, By Ernest Bramah. Same publishers. [6s-] 
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serious attempt at characterisation ; it is, in a word, a com- 
ion picture to Mr. Anstey’s portrait of the Baboo given in 
his Bayard from Bengal. ! ‘ 
Viewed simply in the light of entertainment, Mr. Norris's 
yolume is far the most attractive of the three. His outlook 
jg neither humanitarian nor optimistic. He simply finds the 
Chinaman, with his strange mingling of equanimity and 
cruelty, good nature and fanaticism, childishness and shrewd- 
ness, an extremely interesting study, and while careful to 
make it clear that his stories “have the merit of not being 
true,” and are not necessarily founded on fact, he has none 
the less contrived to throw a good deal of light on the 
removable causes of friction between the natives and “foreign 
devils.” Mr. Norris’s attitude towards the missionaries is 
not exactly sympathetic, but he frankly admits their self- 
sacrificing courage, and in the main his criticisms of their 
methods cannot provoke resentment. His position is simply 
this: that the mischief arises from a mutual lack of compre- 
hension, and that a serious burden of responsibility rests on 
those who provoke misinterpretation of their aims by neglect- 
ing the indispensable precaution of mastering the point of 
view of the natives. But Mr. Norris as a critic is perhaps 
too irresponsible to carry much weight. His attitude is 
primarily that of the amused onlooker, and his aim is plainly 
to entertain rather than to instruct. In this he is almost 
uniformly successful, especially in the wonderful yarns spun 
by Hong, the gate-keeper, for the delectation of Jack and 
Dorothy, the children of the British Consul. Hong is a 
sort of Chinese “Uncle Remus” with a wonderful gift of 
drawing the long-bow—which he justifies by quoting the pro- 
verb, “A bad liar is a better companion than a deaf mute” 
—and a complete master of the secret of external gravity. 
The recital of Hong’s adventures as an actor, as confederate 
to the life-saver—his duties consisting in pushing people into 
the river, and so supplying his employer with material on which 
to exercise his professional skill—and as confidential servant 
tothe melancholy Magistrate, is so hugely diverting that we 
hope Mr. Norris may be tempted to give us further specimens 
of his skill in this engaging genre. For though there is power 
in the gruesome tale of “The Hunchback’s Piety ”’—a vivid 
illustration of the Chinaman’s infinite capacity for patience 
in carrying out a vendetta—while in the strange extravaganza 
entitled “ Kwa Niu’s Derby” tragedy and farce go hand-in- 
hand, Mr. Norris is at his best when he acts on Dorothy's 
instructions: “Hong, baby no wanchee hollible stoly ; s’pose 
you speakee hollible ting, baby go away.” 


Though Mr. Ready’s “tale of Chinese love and tragedy” is 
not likely to appeal to so wide a circle of readers as Mr. 
Norris's lively sketches, it is based on a much more exhaustive 
acquaintance with the language, literature, traditions, and 
customs of the country, while its sustained maintenance of 
the Chinese point of view and Chinese phraseology gives it a 
consistency and completeness that are highly impressive. 
The story, he assures us, is founded on fact, the principal 
dramatis personae having really lived and played their parts 
during the stirring period of the Taiping Rebellion; and the 
writer's sympathy with the Chinese is sufficiently proved by 
his choosing for his leading motive as romantic an attachment 
bety-2en two sorely tried and mutually devoted lovers as ever 
adorned a Victorian romance. The narrative and dialogue 
abound with curious and circumstantial evidences of the 
writer's intimate knowledge of Chinese manners, etiquette, 
superstition, and the Oriental flavour of the whole is enhanced 
by the illustrations, which have been executed by a Chinese 
artist, and are excellent examples of Chinese art. 


Perhaps the best recommendation of The Mirror of Kong- 
Ho is simply to say that it is by the author of that very 
humorous volume, The Wallet of Kai Lung. It purports to 
give, in the form of letters to the writer’s father in China, the 
experiences of a Chinaman in a Bloomsbury boarding-house, 
and, in so far as it has any aim beyond that of amusement, 
partakes of the nature of a veiled satire against our insular 
limitations. As in the earlier volume, the chief attraction 
resides in the proverbs or sententious sayings with which the 
narrator illustrates or emphasises his meaning. We confine 
ourselves to two: “The person who deliberates sufficiently 
before taking every step will spend his life standing upon one 
leg ; “Cheng-Lu was too considerate ; he tried to drive nails 
vith a cucumber.” 





The Manitoban. By Henry H. Bashford. (John Lane. 6s.)— 
The old-fashioned type of novel in which the various characters 
were formally introduced to the reader has completely passed 
away, and the personalities of hero and heroine, to say nothing 
of their names, have now to be guessed at. Inthe novel before us 
the story is divided into “ books,” of which the first is called “The 
Book of his Boyhood.” The guileless reader on being introduced 
in sentimental circumstances (in the first chapter) to a youth 
who is on the point of emigrating to Canada, and who is merely 
alluded to as “he,” naturally thinks that this youth is the 
person whose boyhood is to be described, and industriously 
endeavours to take an interest in the supposed hero, and to find 
out his name. But here comes in the ingenuity of the author. 
The “he” of the first chapter is not at all the “he” of the 
“Boyhood”; and instead of being the hero, Charlie West, the 
“he” of chapter one, is merely the ne’er-do-weel of the 
novel. These methods, though very subtle, are a little apt to 
make the plain reader paraphrase Calverley, and wonder “ why 
they were there, who on earth they were, and what this is all 
about.” Once, however, the story gets under way, it is decidedly 
interesting, and the pictures of life in the great wheat country 
of Manitoba are well and vividly drawn. Mr. Bashford gives us. 
more than one touch of poetry in his descriptions, and, if the 
reader feels a little bewildered in the beginning, he closes the- 
book with a very pleasant impression in his mind. 


Helen of Troy, N.Y. By Wilfred 8. Jackson. (John Lane. 6s.) 
—One of the characters most appositely remarks in the fourth 
chapter of this novel, “All Bedlam’s loose to-night,” and this 
sentence gives the keynote to Mr. Jackson’s fantastic but enter- 
taining story. Although the beginning is rather clumsily 
managed (the author seeming several times to lose the thread of 
his plot while introducing his characters), the idea of the 
Stranger Second and the Duel in the Green Park is an excellent 
opening to a serious burlesque. The device by which the Second, 
who is the only innocent person, becomes the only person com- 
promised, is also extremely ingenious; in fact, with a little more 
careful and patient work in fitting together the pieces of his 
puzzle the author might have achieved a real success in the 
type of extravaganza which he set himself to write. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he does not quite succeed, for, in the first place, 
hedoes not take himself seriously enough, and, in the second, 
the details of the imbroglio are not well enough worked out to 
be absolutely credible. A preposterous story is only amusing if 
it seems credible granting its original impossible situation. To- 
seem credible it must be possessed of unimpeachable details, 
and be told with what children call a perfectly “straight 
face.” Stevenson’s “Wrong Box” is the type of this kind of 
novel, and the student has only to read the book to see with what. 
inimitable patience the details are worked out, and with what 
gravity the story is presented to the consideration of the 
reader. 


Peter’s Pedigree. By Dorothea Conyers. (E. Arnold. 6s.)— 
Mrs. Conyers knows her audience, and is sure of her popularity. 
Peter Reidy is the son of an Irish peasant who, having made @ 
great fortune in England, goes back to his native district and 
settles down in a large country house. The son takes to hunting, 
and his good-humoured efforts forms the staple of the book. He 
falls in love with a young woman, whose mother opposes the match 
because of his lack of pedigree; but in the end virtue is rewarded, 
and the lovers come to their own. The elopement scene at the end 
is pure farce, too farcical for the rest of the narrative; but the 
earlier love-making and the hunting are in the best comedy vein. 
Such a light-hearted, rollicking tale will find a host of readers, 
the more so since the Irish peasants are described with a sympathy 
and humour worthy of “The Irish R.M.” James Cassidy, the 
second footman, is indeed quite fit for a place beside the immortal 
“Slipper.” Mrs. Conyers has fully redeemed the promise of 
her first tale. 


The Red Cravat. By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Sheppard’s name is new to us, and if 
this be a first book, it is a notable performance. It is an 
historical romance, in the old-fashioned full-bodied style, of the 
Prussian Court about 1730. A young Englishman is kidnapped 
and enlisted in the regiment of giant Grenadiers, and his 
adventures and ultimate escape make up the plot of the tale. 
It is a fine stirring narrative, not without crudities, and there is 
some good character-drawing, which redeems it from super- 
ficiality. Fassmann, the literary hack, and Gundling, the 
drunken Chamberlain, are carefully studied figures, and the old 
Countess von Schunk is an excellent instance of the rough- 
tongued, kindly grande dame of fiction. The style has spirit and 
charm, and Mr. Sheppard is a master of that kind of allusive 
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writing which is best suited to the historical romance. The 
chief faults are diffuseness and an occasional sentimentality, 
which were perhaps inevitable in a first book. 








CURRENT LITERATORE. 


—_@— 
A NEW MANUAL OF INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
International Law. Part I., Peace. By John Westlake, K.C., 
LL.D. (Cambridge University Press. 9s. net.)—We heartily 
welcome the first instalment of Professor Westlake’s new manual 
of international law, and shall hope when the whole work is before 
the public to review it at length. Most books on the subject are 
huge encyclopaedias in which the general reader is lost; and there 
was room for a treatise intermediate between the bulky volumes 
of Wheaton and Phillimore and Mr. F. E. Smith’s excellent short 
sketch. Mr. Hall’s work, in many ways the most notable book 
on the subject, is perhaps a little too advanced and speculative 
for the man who is not astudentora lawyer. Professor Westlake 
does not attempt a didactic treatment. “Custom and reason,” 
he says, “are the two sources of international law”; and he 
attempts to state the customs and the reasons of the matter 
without embarking on theories as to sovereignty and ultimate 
sanctions, or any elaborate history of international practice. It 
is a book in which the ordinary reader who wishes to be informed 
on what is every day becoming a more essential part of politics 
will find all that he wants, and it is also an excellent manual 
for the University student. This first volume deals with the 
questions which arise during peace,—the meaning of independent 
States, the title to territory, jurisdiction, diplomacy, nationality 
and its rights, and the rules which govern maritime commerce. 
Professor Westlake is always clear and interesting, and he never 
forgets the practical bearing of the questions discussed, but 
illustrates them from events with which every reader is familiar. 
In a valuable appendix on arbitration he discusses with acumen 
and moderation the most widely canvassed point in inter- 
national law. 








ROBERT BROWNING. 

Robert Browning. By C.H.Herford. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
2s. 6d.)—In this volume, one of the series of “Modern English 
Writers,” Mr. Herford is quite equal to himself. More one can 
hardly say. We are not wholly in agreement with his estimate 
of the poet. Our chief difference is in regard to Browning’s 
literary form. One smiles at the inclusion of an “easy rhyme” 
among the pet dislikes of the poet. After all, to use easy rhymes 
with distinction is a great achievement, and, on the whole, there 


through rifts and chinks. A moment of speech 
stands out, a brilliant handbreadth of time Detweoes th tnaley 
before and after; a moment of miserable failure blank 
whole after-life of Martin Relph; a moment of heroin ut, 
once for all the quality of Clive; the whole complex stamps 
Pompilia focuses in the ‘splendid minute and no more’ an any at 
she is ‘saved’; the lover’s whole life is summed up - Which 
moment’s product’ when ‘the soul declares itself’ or idttiegene 
ne poetry of pre passion ; or else, conversel: , he rh 
ack on a moment indelible, when t i 
love was missed.” a rabies os: chance of 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WERK... 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have 0b been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 








Church and State in England. By W. H. Abraham, DD) 
(Longmans and Co. 5s.)—There is little fault to be found with 
Dr. Abraham’s narrative of the past. We think that he under. 
rates the Papal power in England in pre-Reformation days, 
Kings and Parliaments protested; but the pressure of a steady 
policy which never varied made a great impression. England 
was substantially in the Roman obedience. The account of post. 
Reformation proceedings is fair enough. The point at which we 
should part company with Dr. Abraham is to be found in his 
proposals for the future. It might be better to go back to Rome 
than to have the power put into the hands into which it would be 
put by these schemes. The Bishops, it may be said, on the 
whole, wo.k for comprehension and liberality. But we doubt 
whether Bishops chosen as Dr. Abraham would choose them 
would do so. What would have become of Jowett and Stanley 
and Hatch if spiritual causes had been dealt with by spiritual 
persons, as our author would desire? It is noteworthy to find 
Dr. Abraham giving as a proof that the First Prayer-book of 
Edward VI. had “a truly catholic character” that “such men as 
Gardiner and Tunstall were willing to accept it.” These two 
Bishops would certainly not have accepted what was not 
distinctively Roman, and this proves to Dr. Abraham that 
the First Prayer-book was “truly catholic.” A more remarkable 
utterance by an Anglican we have never seen. 


The History of the Society of Apothecaries. By C. BR. B. Barrett, 
M.A. (Elliot Stock. £1 1s. net.)—The “apothecary” of Eliza. 
bethan literature was a tolerated practitioner, not conforming 
to the highest standards of the medical art, but practically indis- 
pensable. In 1606 James I. gave the Apothecaries a charter by 
which they were united with the Grocers. In 1617 this union was 
dissolved, and the Society as it exists now was called into separate 
existence. But its members had not the functions which they 





is nothing, in the way of technique, more useful. Difficult rhymes 
have their place ; but too many of them create the impression of 
a tour de force ; inevitably so when one is conscious of an effort. 
And really we must protest when we are told that blank verse | 
in “The Ring and the Book” becomes “an instrument of 

Shakespearean flexibility and compass.” So much for grumbling. 
The criticism, generally, we greatly admire. The few pages | 
given to “ Sordello,” to begin with a critical instance, are admirably | 
illuminative. They supply an easily managed key. In due time 
we come to the story, so good to read and yet so pathetic, of 
Browning’s married life,—nothing could be better than the 
contrast between the two. Nationality did not appeal to 


the husband as it did to the wife; and he looked with a | 
shrewder insight into the motives and characters of men. | 


She believed in the Third Napoleon; he did not. And he had 
his triumph when he summed up the Italian business with the 
poignant sarcasm: “It was a great action; but he has taken 
eighteenpence for it, which is a pity.” It is well said, to return 
to his poetry, that “the Nature Browning knew and loved was 
well within the sight of humanity, and it was commonly brought 


nearer by some intrinsic vestiges of man’s work.” Good again, | 


in reference to Browning’s music poems, is the remark that 
“ England was a land in which music was performed; Italy was 


a land in which it was made.” The appreciations of “ Andrea del | 


Sarto” and “Fra Lippo Lippi” are particularly good. But we 
must give a specimen of Mr. Herford’s work, possibly a little too 
ornate, but striking :— 


“The bishop of St. Praxed’s monologue, for instance, is a sort 
of live mosaic,—anxious entreaty to his sons, diapered with 
gloating triumph over old Gandulph. The larger tracts of soul- 
life are apt in his hands to break up into shifting phases, or to 
nodulate into sudden crises; here a Blougram, with his ‘ chess- 
board ’ of faith diversified by doubt, there a Paracelsus, advancing 
by complex alternations of ‘aspiring’ and ‘attainment.’ Every- 
where in Browning the slow continuities of existence are obscured 
by vivid moments,—the counterpart of his bursts of sunlight 


now exercise. They did not prescribe, but dispensed. In fact, 
they were the chemists and druggists of to-day. The battle for 
the right to prescribe was fought out in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Here we have the substance of what the 
public is generally interested in. There is much, however, that 
the student of social history will find valuable. Mr. Barrett has 
collected with care and industry a vast amount of noteworthy 


| detail, and has arranged it conveniently in this handsome 
| volume. 


‘casein 
The Oxford English Dictionary. (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.)— 
| This part carries us on a little further,—from “ee” to “er” in 
“R,” or Vol. VIII. Within this range we have 1,496 words, of 
which the greater part have a Latin or French origin. It is 
| interesting to see that the two main uses of the word “regiment,” 
| as rule (in one aspect or another) and “a body of men,” were 
| contemporaneous. Digges speaks of “a regiment of five or six 
| thousand ” while Knox was denouncing the “ monstrous regiment 
| of women.” 

| 

| The Teaching of Latin. By W.H.S.Jones, M.A. (Blackie and 
| Son. 1s. net.)—Mr. Jones gives some very valuable hints, The 
| truth is that the results of the teaching of Latin, so far as they are 
visible—say to an examiner—are lamentably poor in a very large 
| proportion of cases. If Mr. Jones should help teachers to raise the 
| average, if it be by but a little—and more we cannot reasonably 
| expect—he will have done excellent service. We believe in Latin 
| as the best subject of teaching; but the belief meets with some 
| rude shocks in actual practice. We cannot epitomise Mr. Jones's 
| book; it is, indeed, highly concentrated altogether; but we 
| recommend teachers to study it. One excellent counsel we may 
quote,—postpone Caesar to the third year, if you are laying out 
| a three years’ course; it is too often put into the first. Younger 
| boys are not fit to.grapple with the style, nor capable of 
| appreciating the subject-matter. 
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Our Sudan: its Pyramids and Progress. By John Ward, 


is, net.)—Mr. Ward modestly says that we 
(John ¥ og i “aR content ourselves with looking at 
es 0 phs. Of these there is, it is true, a quite marvellous 
ee bali at the same time, we are glad to have the 
ee. explanations, and comments which accompany them. 
These cover & wide range of subject. There is the geography of 
the Upper Nile and the countries that border it, both below and 
above Khartoum. There are particular accounts of Darfur and 
Babr-el-Ghazal, and a glance at Abyssinia. In history we have 
an account of our dealings with the Mahdi and the Khalifa and 
of the Fashoda incident. Then, as regards the future, we have 8 
reprint of Lord Kitchener’s despatch on the subject of the irriga- 
tion of the Soudan, a vast region which has potentialities greater, 
in some respects, than those of Egypt. All these subjects, and 
others which we need not enumerate, are continuously illustrated 
by photographs. These give us faithful representations of places 
and people, portraits of soldiers and statesmen, snap-shots of 
pattles, landscapes taken from plain and river, ruins, hiero- 
glyphics, Soudanese soldiers as the Egyptian Kings knew them 
millenniums ago and as the Soudan knows them now,—such a 


variety, in fact, as defies enumeration. 


An Angler’s Hours. By H. T. Sheringham. (Macmillan and 
Co. 6s. net.)—Many people write, and many more wish to write, 
about angling, as no one, it is probable, knows better than Mr. 
Sheringham. (The editor of a sporting magazine once told the 
writer of this notice that two-thirds of the contributions offered 
him were from fishermen.) But the public is not surfeited. There is 
something in angling reminiscences that makes them perennially 
attractive—it cannot be, surely, the quality of imagination, 
though that is a great factor in literary excellence. Mr. 
Sheringham’s book is delightful, not the less so because the 
salmon, an intolerably exclusive fish, does not appear in it from 
beginning to end. Trout we have, of course, and ought to have ; 
but our author is not above condescending to tench—did he not 
catch a brace weighing 51b. between them and lose one that nearly 
equalled the two ?—to pike, landing one of 23 Ib. anda few ounces, 
and even to bream, perch, and dace? We have said that salmon 
are not mentioned. They are, however, in a very amusing paper, 
“The Mystery of the Thames Salmon,” a mystery which we will 
not profane by revealing. It must suffice to say that another 
name is added to the list of “coarse” fish, as they are arrogantly 
called, given above. We may tell Mr. Sheringham that his dim 
memory of having “read somewhere that Matthew Arnold was 
a fisherman” is exact. But he should not have added “in his 
lighter moments.” Matthew Arnold could throw a very good 
line, and took at least as much pride in it as in having written 
“Thyrsis.” 


Two volumes in “ Bell’s Miniature Series of Great Writers” 
(G. Bell and Sons, 1s. and 2s. each) may be mentioned together. 
These are Dr. Johnson, by John Dennis, and Dickens, by W. 
Teignmouth Shore. Both are very readable and useful little 
books. Mr. Dennis sends away his readers with as just a con- 
ception of what Johnson was and what he was not as can be 
wished for. He appreciates fully Johnson’s verse, though he 
quite rightly prefers “The Vanity of Human Wishes” to 
“London.” On the other hand, he says, we think, too much 
when he writes that in criticism “ Johnson expressed the mind of 
his time.” It is impossible to deny that his views of Milton 
were strongly coloured by party feeling. Addison had shown 
him a more excellent way. In Mr. Teignmouth Shore’s criticism 
on Dickens we should have liked to see a more distinct line drawn 
between the early and the late stories. With“ Little Dorrit” the 
reign of mannerism set in, and the unlaboured humour of the 
earlier period was gone. Still, the criticism is just on the 
whole. As to the premature failure of health, why not speak 
out the truth that the great man was unduly anxious to make 
money ? His relations with his publishers show it, and the 
anxiety killed him. 


The Labour-Day. By M. Maltman Barrie. (G. Vickers. 
1s.)—Mr. Barrie moves with a very certain step in regions 





worked so many hours. From 7 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., with an hour 
and a half for meals, is the common time. This works out at 
nine hours. It is a pity to spoil Mr. Barrie’s neat little sum :— 
7,000,000 x 12 = 84,000,000. Make every adult male work, and 
divide by nine millions, and we get nine hours (about) as a 
quotient, or the desiderated labour-day. There are many other 
things to be read in the pamphlet. Some of them are true ; some 
we do not understand ; some we absolutely deny. Asa whole it 
is worth reading; the author represents, we quite believe, a 
number of more or less intelligent people, and it will repay the 
trouble to see what they think. 


The Civil Service and the Patronage. By Carl Russell Fish, 
Ph.D. (Longmansand Co. 10s. 6d.)—This volume deals with 
a subject which primarily concerns the citizens of the United 
States, but has also no inconsiderable interest for ourselves, 
Professor Fish pursues the history of the “Spoils System.” 
“The Spoils System Triumphant” is the heading of the seventh 
chapter, and the period is 1845-1866, including the Presidencies 
of Polk, Taylor, Fillmore, Pierce, Buchanaii, and Lincoln. Here 
is what we are told about the last of these: “He took pains to 
consult every one who had any right to be heard, but controlled 
everything with a loose yet powerful rein...... He made 
no attempt to obtain the men best fitted to perform the functions 
of the various offices, except in case of the very highest; for 
minor places he did not even insist that a man be fit.” Since 
that time much has been done towards abating it. And both 
parties, generally speaking, have helped, though it has been @ 
Republican rather than a Democratic policy. 


Poisonous Plants of All Countries. By A. Bernhard Smith. 
(J. Wright, Bristol. 2s. 6d. net.)—The further description of the 
book given on the title-page is: “with the Active, Chemical 
Principles which they contain, and the Toxic Symptoms produced 
by each group.” The author figures for us the poisonous fungi 
found in Great Britain. They number twenty-five in all, and 
it is noticeable that the habitat of almost all is in woods. 
The one described as found in “ open spaces” only is the 
Hygrophorus Psittacinus, and this is not sufficiently common to 
have a popular name. The “ Red-Milked Toad-Stool” (Lactarius 
Pyrogallus) is also found in “meadows” as well as in “groves.” 
“Those whose substance becomes blue soon after being cut are 
invariably poisonous.” Many common plants and flowers are 
poisonous, but not practically dangerous. . The iris, for instance, 
is a vegetable irritant, and the common white jasmine contains 
aesculin, and so acts on the heart, but no one would think of 


eating either. 


The City of London Directory (W. H. and L. Collingridge, 
12s, 6d.) appears for the thirty-fifth time. The information about 
City matters, the Corporation, the Companies, the Schools, &c., 
is, as usual, very full. There is a particularly good map, in which 
it has been possible, in view of the comparatively small space to 
be dealt with, to use a large scale with much picturesque repre- 
sentation of detail. ‘We have also received Examination Papers 
of the Royal University of Ireland (Dublin University Press), a 
supplement to the University Calendar for the current year. 





New Epirions.—Worship Song, with Tunes. By W. Garrett 
Horder. (Novello and Co. 5s. net.)—Some hymns, found for 
various reasons unserviceable, have been omitted from this 
edition ; some new compositions have been added; but the novel 
feature of the edition is, of course, the fact that each hymn has 
its musical setting. The hymns number eight hundred and 
three; the settings about six hundred.——The Lord’s Prayer in 
Five Hundred Languages. With a Preface by Reinhold Rost. 
(Gilbert and Rivington.)—Dr. Rost’s preface, brief as it is, is a 
highly interesting contribution to the knowledge of alphabets. 
The book itself is a notable production. It is, to begin with, 
nearly twice as large as its predecessor, the number and variety 
of the languages being greatly augmented. Both archaic and 


| modern languages are to be found among the additions. Among 


the former we observe Accadian, with its arrow-headed 


which to us, we must own, are obscure. There are, he tells us,a | character, followed by a transcription; among the latter 
million adult males in the United Kingdom who live in “volun- | Hausa and Swahili. Various dialects of some languages are 
tary and wealthy idleness,” and another million and more (paupers, | given; in Italian, for instance, we have the Bolognese, Milanese, 


vagrants, criminals, &c.) who live “in more or less enforced 
idleness and want.” This leaves seven millions who work on an 


Roman, and Venetian, the last being the most different from the 
literary standard. The old forms are peculiarly interesting. 


average twelve hours a day. We do not know where the first | Here is thirteenth-century English: “Our iche dayes bred gif us 


million is to be found, unless it includes all who do not work 
with their hands. But let this pass; the “twelve hours a day” 





to-day, and forgif us our gultes, also we forgifet our gultare.” 
And here, again, is French of the same time: “ Nostre pain de 


is a figure that can be checked. The writer of this notice | chascun jour nos donne hui. Et pardone-nos nos meffais, si 


employs a gardener, and has employed one for nearly forty years; 
but he has never known, or even heard, of a man so employed who 





comme nos pardonons a cos qui meffait nous ont.” We have 
received “Popular Editions” of The Evangelical Succession, 
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Lectures by Drs. Rainy, Marcus Dods, and others (1s. net); The 
Church of Scotland: her Divisions and her Reunions, by C. G. McCrie, 
D.D. (1s. net); and Three Lectures on the Church of Scotland, by 
Robert Rainy, D.D. (6d. net). 








We have received two excellent reproductions of portraits by 
Mr. A. 8. Cope. One is of the subscription portrait of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the other of the late Bishop of Llandaff. 
Both are good, but we certainly prefer the second; it seems to us 
to be all that a portrait should be. 
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Longridge (C. C.), Gold Dredging, roy 8vo................(Mining Journal) net 10/0 
McDonald (D.), Fragrant Flowers and Leaves, cr SEO. chossioc! (Warne) net 2/6 


. Macpherson (H.), Scotland’s Battles for Spiritual Independence, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) net 3/6 
Mahaffy (J. P.), The Progress of Hellenism in Alexander’s Reign (Unwin) net 5/0 
Malcolm (N.), Five Years in a Persian Town, 8vo .... ..(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Martin (H. R.), Tillie : a Novel, cr 8vo ....... “(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Meyrick (L. ), Vicar Denior, er 8vo (Skeffington) 3/6 
Momerie (Dr.) : his Life and Work, edited by his Wife (W. Blackwood) net 12/6 
Murray (J.). Life in Scotland One Hundred Years Ago...(A. Gardner) net 3/6 
Nansen ve ‘a Norwegian North Polar maenioee: Scientific Results, 

Vol. VI sie ...(Longmans) net 36/0 
Newton (B. %. ) ‘The Ideal ‘Mother, CF 8V0 vase ue ..(Putnam) 7/6 
Noble (E.), Waves of Fate: a Novel, cr 8vo.. “(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Paul (H. W.), History of Modern England, Vol. Tit, "Byo (Macmillan) net 8/6 
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Poole (Ww. i) ), ee Frangaises: Géographie et Histoire ...... (Blackie) 2/6 
a + C.), The Divine Cure for Heart Trouble, and other Sermons, 
-.(Dent) net 4/6 
Bood a. x i, Principles ‘of ‘Heredity, with some ‘Applications, “Bv0 
(Chapman & Hall) net 12/6 

















Rice (A. H.), Sandy, 8vo ......... mee yy ee 5/0 
Salome (M.), om Little London ‘Children, 12mo...... (Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
Schloesser (F.), The Cult of Chafing Dish, 12mo ..... .. (Gay & 9nd net 3/6 
Shorthouse (J. H.), Life, Letters, and Literary Remains, edited by his 
Wife, 2 vols. cr 8vo.. na a Macmillan) net 17/0 
a (W. J.), Treatise on “Plague, roy ‘BVO ss. "(Camb. Univ. Press) net 16/0 
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Spillmann (J.), Valiant and True, cr 8vo .... ..(Sands) 6/0 
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100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


that may 


SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS. 


HAMPTON § “rq 


an experienced Representative, fully competent to advise as 
to the best course to adopt in the matter of any 


RENOVATIONS OF HOUSES 


& HOUSE FURNISHINGS 
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Write to-day for Catalogues, sent Free 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., Lro. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, Ec. 





Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling, 





DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea, C.S.1. remy 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 5 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 


i t, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Perciva’ jel P. Bouverie. Francis Alfred Luess, Esq., M.P, 


" ighes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Fe Te easton, _" Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 
ee Caton, Dsq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Eas on Cc W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Right Hon, Lord Stalbridge, 

Col the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Lieut.-Colonel FP, Anderson Stebbing, 
Bir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., | Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 

C.B, 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 


Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
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application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 
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Prospectus. 
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LONDON: 17 Kine Witu1am Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Paty Matt, 8,W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 Sr. ANDREW SquAaRE, EDINBURGH, 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS _ .. More than £12,400,000 
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bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
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THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
The Council is prepared to appoint a JUNIOR ASSISTANT LEC- 


TURER in Classics at a salary of £150 per annum.—Details of the conditions 
of appointment may be obtained from the REGIS‘ "RAR. | 


THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
The Council is prepared to appoint a LECTURER in JURIS- 


PRUDENCE and ROMAN LAW for three years.—A detailed statement of 
the conditions of appointment may be obtained from the REGISTRAR. 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, KIDDERMINSTER.— 

HOUSE-MASTERSHIP VACANT. Salary, £150. House for 30 Boys 
—rent, taxes, rates, and gas free. All Boys’ furniture supplied. £35 allowed 
for board of each Boy. The house is as yet undeveloped. ‘here are 2 acres 
of garden.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


LADY wishes to RECOMMEND a FRENCH 

GOVERNESS (Protestant). High-principled, intelligent, refined ; 
Speaks good French and German; excellent teacher; has travelled.—Address, 
‘C.E.,” Miss BROUGH, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


M\0 LITERARY MEN, NATURALISTS, and others.— 
QUIET LODGINGS in the NEW FOREST; clean, simple, and 
comfortable ; terms, 63, a day, inclusive.—Apply to Miss FRASER, Picket 
Hill, Ringwood, Hants. 
'\0 BE LET for some months this spring and summer, a 
P WELL-FURNISHED COTTAGE, pleasantly situated near Church and 
ost-office, and containing 3 sitting and 5 loarecus and good offices,—Apply, 
Estate Office, Buxhall, Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls, Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals; Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 





























GYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


In view of the extension of Secondary Education in Egypt, applications are 
invited for new ASSISTANT-MASTERSHIPS in SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
under the Ministry of Public Instruction, Masters to begin work in September, 
in Cairo or Alexandria, and to teach in English exclusively. Over boys in 
each School, mainly Mohammedans. In the case of one of the Masters now 
required, the subject mainly essential is Science (Experimental Physics and 
Chemistry); six of the New Masters will be principally engaged in teaching 
Mathematics (Arithmetic, Geometry, and Algebra); the others will be con- 
cerned more particularly with the teaching of English. Candidates must be 
not less than 23 nor over 30 years of age, have a robust constitution, and have 
taken a University Degree in Honours. They must have experience as 
Teachers: preference will be given to applicants who hold a Diploma in 
Teaching. Salary, £295 per annum (£Eg.24 per mensem), rising to £393 per 
annum (£Eg.32 per mensem). Allowance for passage out to Egypt. Teaching 
hours, on an average, four daily, Fridays only excepted. Summer vacation 
not less than two months, 

Applications, with full statement of qualifications, and accompanied by 
Copies (only) of Testimonials, must be sent in before May 15th, 1905, marked 
outside “ Assistant - Masterships,” and addressed to the SECRETARY- 
GENERAL, Ministry of Public Instruction, Cairo, Egypt, to whom candidates 
may apply tor further information. 


J NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of REGISTRAR 
and SECRETARY of the College at a Salary of £300, 
Applications and 70 copies of Testimonials to be sent by May 10th to the 
undersigued, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
T. F. ROBERTS, Principal. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 

The COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the post of WARDEN 
of the Alexandra Hall of Residence for Women Students in suecezsion to Misa 
E. A. Carpenter.—Applications and 70 copies of Testimonials to be omy 
May 10th to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
: T. F. ROBERTS, Principal. 

T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW.—Owiig to 
increase in numbers, Miss Neumann has been able to secure larger School 
premises with extensive grounds close to her present School. She will, 
therefore, have some VACANCIES at Easter. Special advantages for 
Modern Languages and Music. Thorough Education on modern lines. 
Preparation for Examinations if desired. Subjects in Domestic Economy 
for girls over eighteen. Healthy outdoor life. Nature Study, Tennis, Cricket, 
Hockey, &c.—For Prospectus apply to Miss NEUMANN. 


MYHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea, References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


if OOK HEATH, WOKING.—S. KATHARINE’S 
ye SCHOOL for GIRLS (Miss WIGHT’S) hs REMOVED from 
Wimbledon to a large Modern Country House, standing in grounds of 
5 acres, in the Pine and Heather district, London Masters, Frequent service 
of Trains. Forty minutes to London, 

BOGNOR. 


\ MICHAEL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL, 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas)s SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY Ora. 


ALLIWICK MANOR.—The Misses FENTON beg to 
announce that they are REMOVING their SCHOOL from New 
Southgate a few miles further into the country to a large country house, 
situated in beautiful grounds, with ample accommodation for games of all 
kinds, and with a golf-course adjoining. The air is fine and bracing, and the 
surrounding country very beautiful. The house is large and airy, and has a 
southern aspect. ‘The sanitary arrangements are perfect. It is within 9 miles 
of London, and there is an excellent service of trains to and from King’s Cross, 
London Professors will attend as hitherto,—The address after April 12th, 1905, 
will be Halliwick, Winchmore Hill, London, N. 


VILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 
: LADY OF THE SACRED HEART,—Cheerful and healthy position in 
the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 
colloquial French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. 


{ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Musie and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms, Garden and field for games, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 












































T. RONANS SCHOOL for GIRLS, HADLEY WOOD, 
MIDDLESEX (104 miles from London).—Country. Bracing Air. 
Principals—Miss LEDWARD, M.A. Owens College; Miss SHORE, His- 
torical Tripos, Newnham College; Miss B, SHORE, Medimval and Modern 
Languages Tripos, Girton College. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A, 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
Qik EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
LO “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. [lustrated Prospectus on application. 


(UIETON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 











President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY. 
Head-Mistress—Miss BURNS, 
Secretary — Miss DINGWALL. 
Boarding House—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
House-Mistress—Miss WEDDERBURN, 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS or MONDAY, MAY 8th. 





RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 


Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER, 

AA ODERN LANGUAGES. REFORM METHOD. 
i A young ENGLISH LADY, registered Column B., having studied 
in France and Germany, speaking French and German fluently, has time at 
her disposal to GIVE VISITING LESSONS in these languages.—Box 66, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OC HA aS Btron! O0N,2 SCHOOL, 








BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—Head-Mistress, Miss ESTHER CASE, 
Certificated Student of Girton College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos. Second 
Mistress, Miss ESTERBROOK HICKS, B.Sc. A limited number of Boarders 

4th. 





received. NEXT TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 
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T MONIOA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London, 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
— on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. perannum. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 

PrucipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—T'o train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful’ students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 

“ LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

M\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 

ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, &c. 


T. ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 

Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES, 
official and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHESTER, and 
LIVERPOOL, 

Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 

Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras. 

- “eee of the value of £16 and £10 per termfor the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 

Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 

Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 

















(jaURCH OF ENGLAND | HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—''he Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
1. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
* Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2, 89 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8. W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETARY. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&c. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K C.M.G , K.C.S.I. ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &c. 

ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


JOLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Applv for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Angensta Gardens, 


ile eeectiaalines HURST fat 10. iy; 
SOUTH CROYDON. 


Principals—Miss THEODORA E. CLARK, Miss K, M. ELLIS, 


Fees, 90 guineas a year. 


( VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE.—Principals: Miss E, M. PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. 


ARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HENDON 

y HALL, MIDDLESEX.—The buildings having been largely extended, 

three Scholarships are offered (£50, £40, and £30 a year).—For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS, late of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
Three Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 3rd.—Prospectus on application. 
4 DUCATION.—CHESHIRE— WINCHAM HALL, 
LOSTOCK GRALAM.—Excellent School for the Daughters of Gentle- 

men. Inclusive Fees, £50 to £70. Large Mansion, Grounds, and Playing 
Fields ; Perfect Sanitation ; highly qualitied Staff; Great Successes.—Illus- 
trated Prospectus from Miss PARKES, Principal. ; 
ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 


and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 





























en 
CrysoR EDUCATION CORPORATIO; 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, 8,W, ON. 


CHERWELL HALL, OxFoRpD 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
A Residential College providing a year's professional training for ' 
, yey Te sg peotarie vr. ergy for the Oxf6td Teacher’s Dia 
and the Cambridge Teacher’s Certificate, and the T "3 Di 
University of London, ‘n ‘ encher'e Diploma of the 
for instruction in the Theory and History of Educati 
attend the Lectures of the University Seeder tn Eduestine ~ Stodenta 
wi in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &., ig aden 
supervision of the Prindipal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to quali 
for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application ications 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxfo: or the Hon ~ 
Miss MARGARET BERNARD, Birchy Hill, Sway, Hants, Sea, 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fun £100), 
(PARKSTONE, DORSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a li 
education, under the care of fully qualified and wahaad teen and practical 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will leased 
a Prospectus to all inquirers. : ve il to ond 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fun 40-45) 
(ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA) 
Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient mode 
education (including French and German) to the daughters etalenes aren 
professional men, The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. ? 
YORK “PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, April 27th, 1905, 

The College provides instruction for Students preparing for the University 
of London Degrees in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine, also instructig 
in subjects of General Education. a 

There is a Hygiene Department and an Art School, 

STUDENTS CAN RESIDE IN THE COLLEGE, 

Particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL. 

Two Entrance Scholarships, each one tenable for three years at Bedford 
College for Women, will be offered for competition in June, 1905. 

DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and January, 3 

Two Scholarships, each of the value of £10, will be awarded for the course of 
Secondary Training beginning in October, 1905. 

Applications should reach the HEAD of the Training Department not later 
than July 7th, 1905. 


Qt. MICHAEL'S HALL, HOVE, BRIGHTON.—HIGH. 
kK) CLASS RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Recognised by Board of 
Education. Principal, Miss Ida Farnell (formerly of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxon.; First-class University Honours). Highly qualified staff. London 
masters. Special attention paid to Music and Modern Languages. Large weekly 
Orchestra. Modern premises built for school. Single bedrooms, ra) 
class-rooms. Hockey ground and tennis-courts surrounding, house. Riding 
swimming.—Prospectus on application, ‘ 


EEKLY BOARDERS and_Boarders.—WEST 
HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 
and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 
pals: C. E., RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs, GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 
IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages or Science. Examination at Giggleswick and in London,— 
Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A,, 
Giggleswick School. Settle, Yorkshire. 


tT INDHEAD SCHOOL (Preparatory), having been taken 

over by Mr. ROBERT BAGOT EVERARD, M.A., Oxon, of Remenham 
Place, near Henley-on-Thames, will be REOPENED FRIDAY, May 12th— 
Postal address, Hindhead School, near Haslemere Station, Haslemere, 
L. and S.W.R. 


RUGBY SCHOOL. 

The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will begin MONDAY, May 29th, 
Particnlars may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Rugby School. 

T RENT COLLEGI - DERBYSHIRE 










































COLLEGE, 


CLASSICAL, MODERN, AND SCIENCE SIDES. 
Preparation for the Universities, the Army, Professions, or for Business, 
Scholarships aud Exhibitions. Junior Department. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 
OODLANDS, DEGANWY, NORTH WALES— 
Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. Highly recommended. 
Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation. Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing. 
Every care taken of backward or delicate boys,—C. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cantab. 
» heen OLD RIDE, BRANKSOME PARK, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


NEXT TERM will BEGIN on FRIDAY, May 5th, 
For Mrs. ROYERS—S. A. PHILLIPS, C. J. B. WEBB. 
NUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Critket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen,—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL.—The SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION will be held at Clothworkers’ Hall, Mincing Lane, E.C., 
on THURSDAY, April 27th,—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ROADSTAIRS—PIERREMONT COLLEGE. 
Moderate fees. 
Prospectus and List of Honours from L. W. POSNETT, M.A. 
jASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


President—His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., P.C. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 5th. 





























Home School on the Coast. Modern equipment, 





M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by Oxford Graduate, 
has a VACANCY fora THIRD PUPIL. Backward boy of 17 or 1S preferred. 
French and German. Special preparation for University Entrance Examina- 








tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports, 








tions. Bracing country ; large grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating 
Society. Home life and careful supervision, 
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“1 BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 
The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN APRIL 25th, 1905. 
ide in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 


staat Hogulations 
Collegiate tal contains a service of 750 Beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
vos te value of nearly £900 are awarded annually. : 
ial Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Univer- 

‘ Po xaminations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations. 
ait here is a large, thoroughly well equipped cricket-ground. 

For further partic apply, personally or by letter, to Mr. W. DOUGLAS 
i ARMER, M.C.Cantab., Warden of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hos- 


pitt cook forwarded on application. 


_ 4 Bale 
Tf. MARY'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
j PADDINGTON, W. 

The SUMMER SESSION will COMMENCE on MAY Ist. 

The Medical School provides complete courses of instruction for the Medical 
Degrees of the Universities of Loudon, Oxford, Cambridge, and Durham ; for 
the Diplomas of the Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgecns; and for the 
Government Medical Services. 4 ; 

SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE, value £145 to 
£52 10s, COMPETED for in SEPTEMBER. Students entering in May are 
eligible. Handbook of curriculum on application to the DEAN. 

a: THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION. 

‘An Examination for the Awards of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS in Classics, Modern Languages, History, Mathematics, and 
Science, will be held at the University on Monday, May 15th, and following 


OE ctarshipe, &c., tenable at the HALLS OF RESIDENCE in connection 
with the University are also offered for award on the results of the above 
Examination.—For particulars apply to the REGISTRAR. 

















ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES on MAY Ist. 

Students entering then are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholar- 
ships in September. _ A : 

For Prospectus giving full particulars as to fees, course of study, advices, 
fe, apply to MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 

Mile End, E. Lt a a, a a ie eee, 

NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1905. 

The Summer Session commences on TUESDAY, April 25th, The Degrees 
in Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor of Medicine (M.B.), 
Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of 
Surgery (Ch.M.) The total cost of the whole Curriculum, including Fees, for 
the Degree of M.B. and Ch.B. is usually about £150.—A Prospectus of the 
Classes, Fees, &c., may be had on application to the SECRETARY of the 
Medical Faculty. The University also grants Degrees in Arts, Science, Law, 
and Divinity, particulars of which may be had on application to the 


SECRETARY of Faculties. 
OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reformation Principles. 
Since 1897; 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
‘Britannia,’ Naval Cadetships, &c. (Special Army Class) ; 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &c.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors, ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds, 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JUNE 6th, 7th, 

and 8th. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between 
£80 and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 
£20 per annum, for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS confined to Candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS of £20 per znnum or more. Senior Candidates must be under 
15, and Junior Candidates under 14, on May Ist,—Apply to the BURSAR, the 


College, Cheltenham. 
RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A, Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisburv and Winchester dioceses. 


ERKHAMSTED 3.6: HO oO L. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, aud life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House. 
T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 
Eighteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions gained at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the last six years.—For full particulars apply Head-Master, 


Rev. E, J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. 
YING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professions. 
Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions, 
eK Junior Department (8 to 12). 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 

OODCOTE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY.—The Rev. C. B. FENDALL wishes to 
give notice that WOODCOTE HOUSE will be REOPENED on MAY 8th, 
under thoroughly satisfactory and efficient management.—Full information 
may be obtained from Rev. C, B. FENDALL, Hatton Hill, Windlesham, and 

from 0. H. BRADNACK, Esq., Sutherland House, Folkestone. 
































‘PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories, Cadet Corps. Natural History Society, Valuable Leaving 
Scholarships te Universities and Hospitals. Special Classes for Londor 
Examinations. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 

BEGINS on THURSDAY, May 4th.—There will be a COMPETITION 

for OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (the amounts of which will be deducted from 

Fees) on July 6th and 7th for Boys between 11 and 15.—Applications for 

‘ospectuses, &c., or particulars of Open Scholarship, to be addressed to 
SECRETARY. 

PE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


. Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
_ With skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
tire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hanw and Berks,—Box 10, The 
Svectator. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.: 

















OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
CIRENCESTER, 
Patrox—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Laud-owners, Land-agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c, 
Farming and Colonial Branch. Estate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Presipent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
CoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 

Col. Sir R. NIGEL F. KINGSCOTE. G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
Principat—The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ 
Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Entrance Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 28rd. 


“ HALL SCHOOL 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, §8.E. 
(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 
First-rate Modern Education, London Masters attend daily. 
advantages for Music and Modern Languages. 
LECTURERS—Profs. H. G. Sertey, ¥F.R.S. (Science); W. Hatt Grirrin, 
M.A. (Eng. Lit.); H. E. Matpen, M.A., F.1.Hist.S. (History) ; M. Hucuesxt 
(French); Dr. Sterpat (German); C, Jenram, M.A. (‘Current Events”), &. 
MUSIC—Gustave Garcia. B.C.M.; Gustave Praprgav (Paris Conserva 
toire); Groner MaGratu, Pupil of Leschetizky ; Pau. Storvine (Violin), &c. 
PAINTING AND DRAWING—Texrricxk Wi.irams, B.I. Also large Resi- 
dent Staff of highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses, including fully 
certificated gymnastic mistress (Swedish, Danish, and remedial exercises), and 
trained nurse as Matron. Special attention to health. Grounds over 4 acres, 
Large gymnasium, cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bicycling. 


TEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 


NEAR READING, 


COLLEGE, 








Exceptiona’ 








UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
tnformation, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School 


LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON. 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Public ools, 
Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a year, 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS.— 

2 An EXAMINATION will be Held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 

1905, for EIGHT OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, four (Junior Platt) of £30, and 

four (House) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to Boys under 15 on 

May ist.—Further particulars may be bad from Rev, A, H. COOKE, M.A., 
Head-Master. 














M ALVERN COLLEGE. — Scholarehip Examination, 
June 6th, 7th,and 8th, One of £87 (£99 for the first year), oneof £56, 


four or more of £50, and four or more of £30 per annum. Council Nominations, 
value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain 
a Scholarship,—For particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 

above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern uages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm, Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


LENALMON D. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION on JULY 13th and 14th. 
For full particulars. apply to the Warden, Rev. A. R. F. HYSLOP, Trinity 
College, Glenalmond, Perth. 


E EREFORD CATHEDRAL SCHOOL, founded ante 

1381, A.D.—Small First Grade Public School. Classical and Modern. 
Boating, Cadet Corps, and usual outdoor Games. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
MAY 8rd. SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, MAY 5th and 6th. Vacancies 
for Boarders at School House, Castle House, and at Harley Court (boys 
under 13 years).—For Prospectus, &c., address HEAD-MASTER. 


RIVATE TUITION, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Mr. D. M. 
BIRKETT, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, RECEIVES a few Resident 
PUPILS to Prepare for the Universities Entrance, and other Examinations. 
—Address, Leigh Holme, Hastings Road, Bexhill-on-Sea. 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) on JULY 5th to 7th. 
Boys joining the school on May 5th are eligible, as others. Special Classes 
for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 
Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13), Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. 


A. J. GALPIN, M.A, 

T)\ANE COURT, PARKSTONE, DORSET— 
4 Preparation for all Public Schools.—Apply for Prospectus to Head- 
Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 


ARHAM HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr. 
ts E. L, HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon.. assisted by other competent tutors, 
RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University and other 
Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &c. 


586 successes since 1882, 

j LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 

THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Presipent—H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. Recent honours include Classical Scholarships, 
Oxford; Admissions to Woolwich, Sandhurst, the ‘ Britannia,’ and Osborne, 
to Naval Clerkships, &«. NEXT TERM, MAY 2nd. 

Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D., or to the 
SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, London, W. 


1? Roe ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
‘ MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 


Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions, Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut, H. W. BROADBENT, B.N.R., H.M.S. ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 
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ACATION COURSES in FRENCH, GERMAN, and 
ENGLISH (Literature, Phonetics, &c.), organised by the Vacation 
Courses Council, in the UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, August, 1905, 
Staff of 35 Professors and Lecturers, several being of European reputation. 
The Month's Course (two fortnights) will consist of 59 hours of instruction, 
theoretical and practical, in each Language. Fees: Month's Course in one 
Language, £2; Fortnight, £1 5s., &e.—Syllabus from the Hon. Secretary, 
J. KIRKPATRICK (Professor in the University of Edinburgh). 


ae HOME FOR YOUNG L ADIES, “Inns- 
bruck, Tyrol, 3 Claudiaplatz. ~Frilulein WINTER (German State 
Diploma, University of Geneva Certificate, 5 years England) receives a small 
number of young Girls. Perfect German and French, Italian, Spanish, Music, 
Drawing, : inting, &e. Excellent Professors for all subje ets. English home 
life. Lovely climate. Alpine air. Tennis, excursions to the mountains in 
summer; skating, tobogganing, sheeing in winter. Leferences from Parents 
of Pupils. —Prospectus on application. 

LADIES 
who wish to study Languages, Music, and other subjects may find a 


({ERMANY—COLOGNE.—A few YOUNG 
comfortable Home in a German F: unily ; rooms overlooking the Rhine. 


English references given.—“*T. M.,” Ubierring 58, Kéln-am-Rhein. 











V AOD, (2 He i: ow , BE RN E— 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS, 


RESDEN, UHLANDSTR. 41-—The Frl. HORICHS 
OFFER a refined HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, situated 

in the best, healthiest part of the town. Unusual advantages for German, 
Music, and other accomplishments. Intellectual family-life. Own rooms, 
Home comforts. Exeellent table. Best English references. Moderate terms. 


RESDEN.—Friulein SLILLING RECEIVES a limited 

number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 

lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c. 
Visits made to. Museums, Concerts, Operas. 


ARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 


Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Rue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; and Mrs. STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, London, 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken,—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Prine es, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


EUILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


T,\HE ANGLO-FRENCH UNIVERSITY SCHOOL for 

LADIES, now REMOVED from Villa Papillon, Dieppe, to the historic 
home of the late Alexandre Dumas, Puys, prés Dieppe ; unrivalled situation ; 
sea and country; playing field, tennis lawns, good bathing; full staff; 
Diplomaed Frene A Professors ; Le anguages, Art, Sciences; Muglish references ; 
Principal, English Protestant, now in England. —“M. IL, ” care of J. and J. 
Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, nud Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


IEPPE.—Boarding and Day School for French and 

English Girls. Preparation for Examinations. English References. 

Escort in April. LITTLE GIRL WANTED as COMPANION to other; 
reduced fees.—Principal, Mlle. WALKER (Registered), 8 Quai Bé rig ony. 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, PhD. 


Leipzig, British Chaplain, forme aaa Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 









































COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 


vw) for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 
to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joivey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Kev. R. 1. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 


Oise, | Fr: mee, | 
T ANGUAGEHS. ——.. SCIBEOR: 
ENGLISH BOYS PREPARED for the Realschule and Technical 
University, or for Army and other Examinations, by Mr. H. A. CLAY, M.A., 
Platterstr: use, Ziirich. Switzerland. 


ry\O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIEN'TS sent gratis with full 
sarticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDIVCAL, &e., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphic Address, 
** Triform, Lond yn. ‘Telephone 1 No. 1854 (Gerrard), 


SAICHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools an. Edueational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. 'TRUMANS EDUCATIONAL 
AGE NCY, 6 Holle 's Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford C ireus). 














XCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents im their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-recommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, Epvcattonat AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonvon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 








MAPLE & CO | 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 


2,000 

TU RKEY offer choice from 
2,000 

CAR PETS Turkey Carpets. 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


2,000 
TURKEY A Carprr 

12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. tin, 
CARPETS a CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


_— 


INVESTED FUNDS. ...... £55,000,000. 


JEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities aud Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lia er Place, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Kstah lished 1 Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


PELIGION WI'THOUT SUPERSTITION — and st strictly 
reasonable, being based on facts, is taught by the THEISTIC C sHURCH, 
Literature gratis and post-free.— Apply to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James's Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 


** UNDEL CHROMOS. 














Large number in stock; many Rare ones. 
Send stamp for this month’s Printed List. 
Laer SAINT JUDE’ S DE Put, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS. —IIATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries e entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogueds 
Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &e, New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Pr ost orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &e., &e., who desire to dispose of 

fame privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepare: mn to give full v: alue for interesting examples, 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 
¥.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Shetlield Workhouse. Recommended 
by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6, 
(post-free).—-HOWAR'TH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


mY PEWRITING WANTED, 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on “Applic ation. 

Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Tioyd Square, London, W.C. 
A eS oe ee PACA: CHINA. 
; FAST SERVICE vid Canada. Low fares from Europe; choice of 
any Atlantic steamer. 
For prrticulars, apply C. P. Ry., 62 to 65 Fated Cross, S.W. (facing 
Trafalyi var Squi are) 5 or r 67 King W. iligam Street, E.C 


8. Y. ‘ARGONAUYT? CRUISES (3,273 tons). 


1 A, 14s. MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PALERMO, 
i 4 ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, LISBON, and LONDON. 
Leaving Marseilles May 4th, 
£10 10s. —— TOURS, gran tb gg TOURS. 
Details, H. 8. LUNN, M.D., indsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


rnNNOURS yt han 8 PORTUGAL. 

BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS. 
£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels. 





















BOOTH 8.8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 


Street, Liverpool. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and ‘Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 











Nasr 4s..8 4,2 O WN. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Mastcr of Uppingham, 


AR. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 

NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 

of English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 

the care and education of children.—Post-free on application to the LADY 

SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, Ww. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 








36 Sackville Street, London, W, 


SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent,—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 
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el 
Jus? PUBLISHED.—Fifth Edition, Greatly Enlarged. 


A Delightful and Necessary Companion for all who 
are interested in Architecture, whether as Students; 
Travellers, OF General Readers. 

Thick demy 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, price 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF 
ARCHITECTURE 


ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD 


Professor BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.LB.A., 
ae Professor of Architecture in King’s College, London; and 
BANISTER F. FLETCHER, F.R.I.B.A., 
ive: sity Extension Lecturer on Architecture, and formerly Lecturer on 
— Architecture, King’s College, London. 
ini ards of 800 pp., with ubout 2,000 Illustrations of Views and 
peer Buildings of oi hoes, reproduced from Photographs and from a 
_ Unique Series of Drawings. 
‘ all no other book, with anything like the same compass, that 
hed pape and so large a purview of the subject.”—Daily Telegraph. 
i Fletcher's book is a Bible of Architecture. It is not only indis- 
to students of architecture and those who travel to see its master- 
sees, but it is also an admirable gift-book for a drawing-room table.”—Queen. 
eephis sumptuous and fascinating volume is the only book of its sort which 
lies a want felt by the ordinary educated reader all over the land, and 
ae an absolute compendium of all that appertains to historical archi- 
tecture.”——County Gentleman, 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Holborn, London. 


pevsable 





OOKS AT GREATLY REDUCED  PRICES.— 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. NEW ANNUAL CATALOGUE 
NOW BEADY and sent post-free on application. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


—_—<—<<$_—_———_ _— _ 
OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“Mr. E. Baker 

is a very experienced bookseller.’’—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. Ail 
out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The most expert 
pookfinder extant. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED—£30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48 ; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807 ; £20 for Shelley’s Queen 
Mab, boards, 1813; £3 for Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s, for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798,— 








can be delivered fifty-two 
address in 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 
or Cheque, crossed “Coutts and Co.” 


A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 





The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 


digest of all the interesting and important 


Home News of the Week, printed for readers 


in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 


paper weighing less than 2 oz. so that it 


times to any 


the world for §5s., including 


. 





Specimen Copy will be forwarded postSree 









































BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 
B°0Ks WANTED (Old or New); any Quantity for 


‘) Cash.—Consignments per rail receive immediate attention, & Cash Offers 
sent per return. Kxperienced Buyers sent any distance for large Collections. 
Scarce and out-of-print Books supplied, no matter what subject. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright St., Birmingham. 








MFTY PICTURE POSTCARDS OF INDIA. 2s. 








Most of these are Scenes where the recent Earthquake occurred. | 


SENIOR & CO., Cotham Hill, Bristol. 


by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 


“Daily Mail,” 
London. 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 

CAMBRIC Ladies’ 2/3 ,, | Ladies’ 2/9doz 
Gents’ 3/3. | Gents’ 3/11 ,, 

“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs, 


POCKET Rostnson & CLRAVER have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen. 

SAMPLES & PRICE 
lists post Fre. HANDKERCHIEFS 

Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 
IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table Cloths, 2 

yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard, 
5 co Sg a Roller towelling, 3d. 
amples an per yard. Linen 
Price Lists DAMAS Glass Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free, per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/45 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8}d. per yard, Strong 


Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
TABLE ywéstse LINEN. 
N.B—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and 


Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Belfast. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PE N Ss. 


“GRAND PRIX” 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900. 

















Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Comrunications upon matters 
of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, but to the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE EAST AND THE WEST. 


A Quarterly Review for the Study 
of Missions. 


APRIL, 1905. Conrents. 

The Possibilities of an African Kraal, By the 
Bishop of Mashonaland (Dr. Gaul). 

A Muhammadan Villager’s Faith, By the Rev. 
H. M. Weitbreicht, Ph.D. 

Impressions of Malagasy Character. By the Bishop 
of Madagascar (Dr. King). 

The Passing of the Colour Line. By Bishop 
Montgomery. 

The Tendencies of Modern Hinduism, IT, Hinduism 
and Christianity. By J. Kennedy, I.C.S. 

The Revival in Wales. By the Rev. A. T. Fryer. 

The Anglican Church in Latin American Lands. 
Life or Absorption? a Question. By the 
Bishop of the Falkland Islands (Dr. Every). 

Impressions of Roman Catholic Mission Work in 
China. By Clement F. BR, Allen, formerly H.M, 
Consul at Foochow. 

The Japan Church, By the Rev. L. B. Chol- 
mondeley. 

Foreign Missions and British Seamen. By Com- 
mander W. Dawson, R.N. 

Editorial Notes. 

Letters to the Editor, 

Reviews, 


Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, 19 Deluhay Street, Westminster, S. W. 


ONE SHILLING NET. 


THE AGE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
A Sketch of the Period of European Revival, 
which claims among its representatives Goethe, 
Prudhon, Gainsborough, and Mozart. By 
CuarLtes Newton Scott. New and Revised 
Edition, 3s, 6d. London: Tae LEADENHALL 
Press, Lrp., 50 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 








Phenix Assurance Company, Limited, 
H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied, 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 





ATHANASIAN 
CREED. 
Notes and Extracts. 


By the BISHOP OF CHESTER, 


Price 6d. net. 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co, 
Ltd., 3 Paternoster Buildings. 
Chester: PHILLIPSON & GOLDER. 


MEDOC. 
Per D 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 20%, 23". 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found hg ete 14/6 8/3 


wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 





8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 





NOW AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


STUDIES IN 


COLONIAL NATIONALISM. 


By RICHARD JEBB. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





SIKk CHARLES ELIOT’S BOOK, 


THE EAST AFRIGA PROTECTORATE. 


By Sir CHARLES ELIOT, K.C.M.G., late H.M. Commissioner for the 


Protectorate. With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 15s, net. 
TIMES.—* A remarkably interesting book.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A work of sterling value.” 
MORNING POST.—* Of singular interest and of permanent value.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ An admirable volume.” 





A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THROUGH THE LANDS OF 


THE SERB.” 


THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. 


‘By M. EDITH DURHAM. 
With a Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘“ Miss Durbam’s record of her travels is deeply 
interesting from beginning to end, and those who take it up will find in it a 


fund of infinite enjoyment.” 





FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE UNVEILING OF LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


THE BURDEN OF BABYLONDON 


OR, THE SOCIAL INCUBUS, and other Vers de Société. By HUGH 
E. M, STUTFIELD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A STRIKING “ROMAN A OLEF.” 


THE SEETHING POT. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s. 
SPECTATOR.—“A very brilliant and detached study of Ireland of 


yesterday and to-day.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘ An absorbingly interesting book.” 








London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


ELLIOT STOGK’'S NEW BOOKS. 


In crown 4to, bound in cloth gilt, copiously Tllustrated, 21s, net, 


THE HISTORY OF THE SOCIETy 


OF APOTHECARIES OF LONDON. By C. R. B. 1 

Suthee of ae a ag of Deptord Stree ay th: a 
yways, an aterways,” d&c, it ; i ar 

—— y ith numerous Illustrations by the 


In crown 4to, appropriately bound, 10s. 6d. 


THE TABLE BOOK OF THR 


CINQUE PORTS. Being the Index to the Dec 
Brotherhood and Guestling, from 1483 to the Possmns thon ee Comte at 


In demy 8yo, cloth, gilt, lettered, 7s. 6d. net. 


’ 
The COLLECTOR'S ANNUAL Sor 190 
Edited by Grorgx E, East. 4 
“The Collector’s Annual” is a Guide and Book of Ref : 
seurs, Collectors, and others, of thé Prices which Plotamee “Oil pote na 
colour), Engravings (Mezzotint and Colour Prints), Old China (En lish ant 
Foreign), Antique Furniture, Antique Silver and Plate, Medals and So 
tions, Miniatures and Objects of Art, have realised at Auction durin, the 
Season of 1903-4. Full details are given of each item, with the Catal : 
Numbers, Date of Sale, and from whose Collection the object is taken, win 
“A handy guide to the chief sales of the year. It serves the same par 
» ong ng Nag < pictures and art objects generally as ‘ Book Prices Current’ 
does to the bookman. ‘The information is admirably g: 
reference.”--Pall Mall Gazette. 7 Ot ae 


In square 8vo, appropriately bound in cloth, Tlustrated, 3s. 6d. 


MY NEW ZEALAND GARDEN. 


By A Surrotk Lapy, 

**Every nook and corner in the ‘New Zealand Garden’ is hi 
described, and the numerous full-page photographs help the venice teens 
the magnificent things in shrubs, trees, and flowers which can be reared out 
of doors in this beautiful land.”—Ozford Chronicle. 


NEW NOVELS. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, Illustrated, 6s, 


THE KNIGHT OF THE NEEDLE 
ROCK AND HIS DAYS, 1571-1606. 
This is a story of Elizabethan ti , the chief inci i i 
ind Wine aioe ee 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


THE PAINS OF HAPPINESS. A 


Novel. By Rassac TorRIAnt. 


** The author interweaves a double love story with no little skill.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.. 











CRITICAL TIMES 
IN TURKEY 


AND ENGLAND’S RESPONSIBILITY. 





MRS. KING BY G. KING LEWIS. With a Preface by 

the Rev. F. B. Mryer, B.A., and an Intro- 
LEWIS duction by the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. With 
ON THE Photogravure Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 

The author of this book has rendered an 

CRISIS important political service, She is the most 

fair-minded and impartial of critics, and has 

worked in perfect harmony with officials in 
IN THE 

the East. Noone could for a moment suspect 

her of exaggerating or “building up” a tale. 
TURKISH All the more terrible is the conclusion to which 

her narrative forces us, that the half has not 
EMPIRE. been told of the atrocities of the Sultan’s rule. 


HODDER and. STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
MONOCHROME COPIES 


BY THE 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON PROCESS of PICTURES 
BY OLD MASTERS. 
From the Principal Collections of Note. 





NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY MODERN ARTISTS. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S Processes of Permanent Photographic 
Reproduction are extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government Board, many of the Learned 
Societies, and leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., Drawings, Engravings, Art 

Objects, Microscopic Work, &c. 
Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book Illustrations of the very highest 
quality. Specimens and Estimates submitted, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C, 
Open (Free) Daily, 10 to 6. 


SIDNEY APPLETON’S 
NEW BOOKS. 





READY MONDAY, APRIL Iith. 
From TOKIO through MANCHURIA 
WITH THE JAPANESE. 
By L. L. SEAMAN, M.D., LL.B. 


Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, net, 





THE CLOCK 
and 3s. 6d. 
THE KEY. 


By A. H. VESEY. 


“ Skilfully conceived, and told with charm and piquancy.” 
—Scotsman. 











ADOLESCENCE. 
Its Psychology and its Re- 
lations to PHYSIOLOGY, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, SOCI- 
OLOGY, SEX, CRIME, 


MULTIPLE 
PERSONALITY. 


An Investigation into the 
Nature of Human In- 
dividuality. By Boris RELIGION, and EDUCA- 
Srivis, M.A., Ph.D., and TION. By G. STanuer 
Simon P. GoopHart, Ph.B., Haut, Ph.D., LL.D., Presi- 
M.D. dent of Clark University. 

Illustrated, S8vo, cloth, 2 vols. medium 8vo, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net. gilt top, 31s. 6d. net. 





London: SIDNEY APPLETON, 25 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 
These are the Books to Ask for 











PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


DR. MOMERIE: 
py Mre, MOMERIE. 
12s. 6d. net. 


THE YELLOW WAR. 


By “O,” the Author of “‘On the Heels 
of De Wet.” 


6s. 
“ We cannot recall anything quite so fascinating.” —TZimes, 
“A brilliant war book.” —Daily Mail. 


ELIZABETH GREY. 
By E. M. GREEN. 


“A refreshing book because so natural...... a true picture of a 
living woman,” —Academy. 








6s. 


BROWNING. 


(New Volume of the Modern English Writers Series.) 


By Professor HERFORD. 
2s. 6d. 


STUDIES ON THEOLOGICAL, 


BIBLICAL, AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 
By Professor FLINT. 


“A masterly work that should prove of rare value to the 
student.” — Outlook. 
7s. 6d. net. 


BYRON—SELECTIONS. 
By Professor WIGHT-DUFF. 


“Mr, Wight-Duff has made an exceedingly good selection from 
the Poems of Byron, and added to them a clear and capable 
introductory study.” —G. K. CHESTERTON, in the Daily News, 


3s. 6d. 


ON APRIL 277TH. 
A New Book by the Author of 
“THE EDGE OF CIRCUMSTANCE.” 


WAVES OF FATE. 
By EDWARD NOBLE. 


The Atheneum wrote of Mr. Noble’s former book, “The Edge of 
Circumstance” :— “ A book of altogether remarkable and outstand- 
ing merit.” 

6s. 

















ON APRIL 27TH. 


SAINTS and SAVAGES: 


THE STORY OF FIVE YEARS IN THE NEW HEBRIDES. 
By 
ROBERT LAMB, M.A. (N.Z.), M.B., Ch.M., B.D. (Edin.) 
With Illustrations by JuLIAN R. ASHTON, Sydney, N.S.W. 


A study in black and white. The black is very black ; it shows 
what may and does occur beyond the sky-line of civilisation. 


6s. 


THREE NEW NOVELS 


FOR EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


By the Author of “A MAGDALEN’S HUSBAND.” 


THE DISCIPLES WIFE. 


By VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE DISCIPLES WIFE. 
THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. 


By AMY McLAREN. Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. 


THE BOOK OF THE DAY.—Second Large Impression. 
THE 


VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 


By ELINOR GLYN, Author of “The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
“She is at this moment our leading novelist of modern manners.” 
—Sphere. 
THE 


VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 


Coloured Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Mrs. Glyn possesses the power of presenting scenes in such 
a way that they appear to be acted under our very eyes. She 
tells her tale in simple, nervous language. We watch her 
characters with unfailing interest, because we feel we are looking 
at real men and women. She knows what to say and what to 
leave unsaid. This gives a vitality to her book.”—Standard. 

“ An attitude to life which is actual and has not hitherto dis- 
covered a mode of expression. A book like this must interest 
every one. The lightness, ease, and elasticity of style are quite 
distinctive. As a relief from the more conventional forms of 
fiction, Evangeline’s method is most refreshing.” 

—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE PROGRESS OF HELLENISM IN 
ALEXANDER’S EMPIRE. 


By JOHN PENTLAND MAHAFFY, D.D., Mus.Doc.Dublin, 
Hon. D.C.L.Oxon, sometime Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Dublin. 5s. net. 


ROBERT ADAM, 


Artist and Architect: his Works and his System. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD, 
Author of “The Westminster Cathedral: a Criticism,” &c. 
Illustrated from Photographs, 10s. 6d. net. 


This is the outcome of many years’ study, and Mr. Fitzgerald writes with 
enthusiastic admiration for Adam’s character and genius, 


WHAT | HAVE SEEN WHILE FISHING, 


And How I Have Caught My Fish. 
By PHILIP GEEN, 
for Twenty-seven Years President of the London Anglers’ Association. 
With 73 Illustrations, Second Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net, 

















WAVOCAT PATELIN. 


The Famous Farce of the Fifteenth Century. Translated from the French 
By SAMUEL F. G. WHITAKER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, net. 
** Reads smoothly and preserves the fire of the piece.” —Manchester Guardian. 


LUCIE AND I. A Novel. 


By HENRIETTE CORKRAN, Author of “ Celebrities and I.’”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MAXIM GORKY’S STORIES. 
Bound in cloth, ls. net each. 


THREE OF THEM. THE OUTCASTS. 
THE MAN WHO WAS AFRAID. 


SIXPENNY EDITION. 


THE HUNGRY FORTIES: Life under the Bread Tax. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Copspen Unwin. Paper covers, 6d, 








WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 
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Messrs, T. C. & E. C. JACK beg to announce they 
have still a few sets remaining of 


CAPTAIN BRINKLEY’S GREAT WORK, 


JAPAN AND CHINA. 


Only 500 Sets were retained for the English 
market, and of these over 450 have been 
subscribed for. The Work will therefore 
be OUT OF PRINT almost immediately. 
Illustrated with 226 Full-page Plates, of which 100 are in Colour. 
The Japanese Ambassador in London says— 
** The best authority on Japan.” 
The “Spectator” says— 

“The most beautiful, fascinating, and authoritative work.on that country, 
and its vast, unwieldy neighbour of China, which has yet been written in 
English. Its production has evidently been a Jabour of love.......Captain 
Briokley’s sumptuous and delightful work would be an adornment to any 
library, and is simply indispensable to ail who know the truth about Japan.” 


In 12 vols., cloth, gilt tops, price 143. net pér volume. 

A Beautijul Edition of the Greatest Contemporary 
Record of the Reign of Henry VIII, pub- 
lished by Messrs, 1. C. & E, C, Jack, 


EDWARD HALL’S CHRONICLE of 


HENRY THE EIGHTH. 


These two volumes which are now ready form the commence- 
ment of an important Series of Reprints of the contemporary 
Histories of the Tudor and Stuart periods—great and imposing 
works of authentic value and of much literary charm, which 
have inexplicably fallen into forgetfulness. 

The Series, which will include, among others, such works as 
| Camden’s “Queen Elizabeth,” Stranguage’s “ Mary Stuart,” 
L’Estrange’s “Reign of King Charles,” &c., is entitled 


THE LIVES OF THE KINGS. 


Subscriptions are now being received for the first two volumes 
(viz., Hall’s “ Henry VIII.”). First published in 1542, its destruc- 
tion was ordered by Queen Mary, so that it is to-day excessively 
rare. ‘The merits of the work, long overlooked, are now generally 
recognised. 

An Introduction is contributed by 


CHARLES WHIBLEY, 
who is also the Editor of the whole Series. Mr. IIzenry Newrnout 
has undertaken to write the Introduction to CAMDEN’S 
“ELIZABETH,” and the other Numbers will be dealt with 
by other competent Writers. 
THE TWO VOLUMES 
of Hall’s “Chronicles,” now ready, are printed by T. and A. 
Constable on pure rag paper, and bound in buckram, gilt desiga, 
gilt top. The Edition for the United Kingdom is limited to 
500 copies, and the price is 16s. net per volume. There is also 
an Edition de Luxe on Japanese Vellum (25 copies only) at 
£5 5s. net the set. 
Both Editions have Photogravure Frontispieces. 

What the SPECTATOR says of the “LIVES OF THE KINGS.” 

“« We congratulate Messrs. Jack on their new enterprise of publishing, in a 
handsome modern form. the old Chronicles of the Kings of England. ‘The 
series is certain to be popular, especially if the introductions to future volumes 


are as good, informing, and large-minded as Mr, Whibley’s introduction to 
Lhe Triumphant Reigne of Kyng Henry the VIII.” 

























































































London: T. C. & E. C. JACK, 34 Henrietta Street, W.C.; 
And EDINBURGH. 








Mrs. WIGGS’ COMPLIMENTS and 
“SANDY” WILL BE PUBLISHED 
id ON MONDAY NEXT. 


—“SANDY”— 


The New Novel by the 
Author of “‘Mrs. Wiggs 
of the Cabbage Pwtch”’ 
and “Lovey Mary," of 
which over 600,000 
copies have been sold 
in England and America. 
Price 5Ss., tlustrated. 


HODDER and STOUGIITON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 

} OOKS WANTED.—Hicghest cash value given for libraries 

and parcels. Special list free. 10s. to £50 each paid. Books with 
Coloured Plates, Old Sporting Books, First Editions, &e. £30 offered for 
Thackeray's Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1848; £10 for Jorrocks's Jaunts, 1843; £2 for 
Mommsen’s Rome, 4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols. 1847; £5 for Keats’s 
Poems, 1817; Eudymion, 1818; 25s. each for Wilde’s Salomé, 1894; Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan, 1893; The Sphinx, 1894; A Woman of No Importance, 1394; 
De Profundis, large paper; £10 Life of a Sportsman, 1842; £3 Alice in Won- 













G.P, PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST. 


THOMAS CRANMER AND THE 


ENGLISH REFORMATION, 1489-1556. By ALberr FR 
M.A., F.R.H.S., Author of ** Henry VIII,” “ England under So 
Somerset,” &e, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, fully Illustrated, 6s, No, en 


“Heroes of Reformation” Series. 


** Professor A. F’, Pollard has given us what is in the best sense 
a biography; a critical, comprehensive account of the man aa eee 
written without any spirit of partisanship.”—st, James’s Gazette, ork, 
“The picture of the times which the author presents is illuminating ” 
—Newcastle Chronicle, 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


The Reorganisation of the Mmpire and the Triumph of the Chy 
J.B. Finva, Author of “ Augustus Ciesar,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth eat 
fully illustrated, 5s. No, 39 in ‘‘The Heroes of the Nations,” - 
“Tt is a book which ought to be in the hands of all cultured 
women.” —Daily Telegraph. mae 
“Mr. Firth wrote au admirable biography for the series on *Ay 
Cesar.’ He has now written a no less satisfactory monograph of rg 
Christian Emperor.” —Scotsman. 


THE KAISER AS HE IS; or, The 


Real William IT. (Le Véritable Guillaume II.) By Henri pr Nous 

TK ¢ . > ‘ a . E SSAN 
Translated iuto English by Wattrer LirtLerieip, Author of “The Trath 
about Dreyfus,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 

A series of excellent Sketches dealiug with every phase of character an] 
action of the German Emperor—domestic, social, political, national anal 
international, : 

“Tt is as a whole a witty, keen, and incisive arraignment of the Kai 
a French point of view.”—Daily Chronicle. “2 wah 

‘*Every chapter has more or less anecdotes of the Kaiser's priy: 
public lite."—Birmingham Post, satiate: 


A SELF-MADE MAN’S WIFE. 


Her Letters to Her Son. Being the Woman's View of Certain Famous 
Correspondence. By Cuantes Eustace Merriman, Author of “ Letters 
from a Son to a Self-Made Father.” Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63, 
“They are cleverly illustrated, aud make a book which should amuse every 
one who takes it up, und prove especially welcome to those who already know 
its natural predecessors.’’—Scotsman. 


WANTED: A COOK. By Atay Daz, 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

An uprceariously fanny comedy-novel of a self-conscious couple in contact 
with the servant question, the farce and sutire of the esthetic-home-life-in-a 
flat paradox, told in Mr, Dale’s brightly entertaining manner, all centreing 
about the ludicrous predicamenuts with “ Cook.” 

“The book is to be recommended for perusal in an idle hour.” 

—Glasgow Evening News, 
“There are delicate situations, which are handled most artistically, and the 
book is full of fresh humour,”’—Liverpool Daily Courier. 
“There is a laugh in every page.’’—Scotsman, 


MY LADY OF THE NORTH. Tho 


Story of a Gray Jacket. By Ranpatt Parrisu, Author of “ When 
bem Was King.” Crown syo, cloth extra, with 4 Illustrations in 
Jolour, Gs, 
“There is a freshness and vigour about the work that strongly recommend 
it to the good graces of the lover of narrations of exciting-adventure.” 
—Lust Anglian Daily Tvmes, 
“Mr. Parrish writes with vigour and charm, and his characters are strongly 
yet subtly drawn.”—Bacup Chronicle. 
“There is a comic man with a virago and a mule who relieves some tragic 
situations, and the book is very well illustrated.”—Athenzum, 


SEND FOR OUR NEW LIST. 





24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; 
AND NEW YORK. 








MUDIE’S' LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per aunum, from ‘Two Guineas per annum, 

WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- ' . . 

MENT (for Rar aeisten it... 7 — | N.B.—Two or Three Friends my 

houses of Subscribers) from ‘WO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 

GUINEAS per annum, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 

FOREIGN BOOKS ARR AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses aud Monthly Lists of Looks gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 

A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, I'TALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 

Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 
BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.: 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 





H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTLONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Mouthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: BookmEN, Lonpon, Codes: Unicopr and ABG 








derland, 1865 or 1866; &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 





140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
Mrs. Ward’s New Novel 


sPECTATOR.— ‘6 The most attractive and bril- 
liant of all Mrs, Humphry Ward’s novels,” 


*,* THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE MARRIAGE OF 
coun, WILLIAM ASHE 


strongest male char- on 


ps. Ward h 
wir Mardrawa.” Mirs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


thus far drawn.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW YORK 


With Illustrations by ALBERT STERNER. 


The WORLD'S WORK.—‘‘ The book is a never-failing delight...... 
Every page contains some separate thread of interest drawn from 
many sources, woven into a singularly harmonious and effective 
whole.” Pie fits 


JUST PUBLISHED.—With 24 Portraits, Views, &c., 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


\TALIAN LETTERS OF 
A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE. 


By MARY KING WADDINGTON. 


*,” A further Series of the Letters of Mad: ame Waddington, whose Letters 
—written while M. Waddington was French Ambassador at the English Court 
—aroused such ‘widespread : interest when they were published in the Summer 


of 1903. 


A VAGRANT ENGLISHWOMAN. 


By CATHERINE I. DODD. Crown &vo, 6s. 
[Just published, 


TRACKS OF A ROLLING SYONE. 


By the Hon. HENRY J. COKE, 
Author of A Ride over the Rocky Mountains,” ‘ Creeds of the Day,” &. 
With a Portrait Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
VANITY FAIR.—“‘One of the liveliest and most irresistible books of 
nemoirs that have appeared for a long time.” 
PUNCH.—“ A vivid narrative that recalls the colour of his sometime friend, 


Captain Marryat.” 
SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ A delightful book....... Mr. Cook 
has things to say that appeal to the heart and soul.” 


NOTICE.—A FIFTH & THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 
WILL BE READY ON APRIL 18th OF 


A LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” 
Honorary Doctor of Letters in the Victoria University. With 2 Portraits 
of Shakespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, and Facsimiles ot 
Shakespeare’s known Siguatures, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE.—“ This masterly work is an honour to 
English scholarship, an almost perfect model of its kind. Rarely have we 
seen a book so wholly sa ened: so aduwnirs sittied planned, so skilfully executed.” 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. have pieasure In announcing 
the publication of a CROV/N Svo Ss. 6d. SERIES 
under the title of 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY 


The Series will comprise some of the best works of modern 
authors. The volumes will be well printed and issued in a neat 
cloth binding of special design. 

THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES OF THE LIBRARY, AMONG OTHERS, 
ARNE READY-— 
THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT.’ By Frank T. Butte. With 8 Full- 
page Illustrations and a Chart. 
THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan Doyte. 


trations. 
JESS. By H. Riner Haccarp, With 12 Full-page Illustrations, 
Other Volumes to ae 


MRS. HENRY DE LA ‘PASTURE’S NEW NOVEL. 
FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY, 


WORLD.—“‘ Peter’s Mother’ is a really fine book as fiction and 
as literature.” 


PETER’S MOTHER. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“‘PETER’S MOTHER’ is as delightful a 
=" as the imagination of a novel-writer ever figured 
orth,” 


With 8 Fullpage Tlus- 


6s, READY TO-DAY, 6s, 


PEACE 
ON EARTH. 


By REGINALD TURNER, 
Author of “ Cynthia’s Damages,” 
“The Comedy of Progress.” 


THE HOUSE OF 
MERRILEES. ... 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL. 





The GUARDIAN says :— 
**We have no hesitation in 
saying that *The House of 
Merrilees’ is the best story 
of its kind we have read 
for years,” 


THE UNEQUAL 
YOKE. «;. 


By Mrs. H. H. PENROSE. 





“ Decidedly readable and 
full of incident.” 
—ILLUSTRATED MAIL. 


“Far more thoughtful and 
purposeful than is ordinarily 
met with.”—TO-DAY. 


LOVERS iN 
LONDON. 


Is. nett. 
By A. A. MILNE. 





“It sparkles with humour 
on cvery page.’’—PUNCH. 
“It enchains our interest, 
and dull would he be of soul 
who could lay down the book 
without having followed the 
pretty idyll to its close.” 
—GLASGOW HERALD. 


CHANGE FOR A 
HALFPENNY. 


We are now all aware how a great evening paper is produced 
By reading “ Change for a Halfpenny” one can ascertain the 
composition of that mysterious essence, N. VAPOLIO. 





NOW READY.—Is. nett. 
By the Authors of 


**WISDOM WHILE YOU 
WAIT.” 


ALSTON RIVER S, Arundel Street, W.C. 


CREENINC’S oe BOOKS. 


At all Libraries, Bookshops, and Railway Bookstalls. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘**THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL.” 


THE EMPEROR’S CANDLESTICKS. 


A Tale of Nihilistic Intrigue. 
By the Baroness ORCZY, Author of “ The Scarict Pimpernel.” 3s. 6d. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 
FOURTH EDITION NOW READY. 
FIFTH EDITION AT PRESS. 
A Romance of the French Revolution and the Time of King George the 
Third, By the Baroness ORCZY. 6s. 


THE SCARLET PIMPERNEL. 


Lor son : 














Truth says :—‘ The interest is kept up quite naturally at an intense pitch, 
I can recommend you to read it. Especially thrilling is the scene in the little 
French inn at the close.” 


Church Times says :—“ An excellent novel. There is real ingenuity in 
the plot and human interest in the characters. It is an artistic piece of work, 


thoroughly readable and commendable.” 
Daily Telegraph says :—*‘It is something directly out, of the common, 
well cone eived, vividly told, and stirring from st: art to finish.’ 





THE PUPPETS’ DALLYING. 
The Study of a Temperament by LOUIS MARLOW. 6s. 


THE PUPPETS’ DALLYING. 


TALES FROM SPAIN. By J.G. P. 6s. 


Times says :—“ Well-considered stories in a quiet vein of romantic 
ge ntime nt.” 





A DREAMER’S HARVEST. 


_By MOUNT HOUMAS, Author of “A Tragic Contract.” 6s, 


MARIGOLD. 


A SIMPLE LOVE STORY. By the Author of ** Jewel Sowers.’ 6s. 


SOME NOTABLE HAMLETS. 


By CLEMENT SC OTT. Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST. 

OSCAR WILDE. the Story of an Unhappy Friendship. 

4 ROBERT H. SHERARD. With Several Portraits of the late Oscar 
Wilde, Uniform in style and size with ** De Profundis.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 

5s. net. 


A VAGABOND IN ASIA. 


Author of ‘*The Unveiling of Lhasa,’ 
crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 











By EDMUND CANDLER, 
With Map and Illustrations, 


‘Complete Catalogue post- free ¢ on » application. 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





London : GREENING & CO,, 18 & 20 Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 
A MOTHER OF CZARS. A Sketch 


of the Life of Marie Feodorowna, Wife of Paul I. and Mother of Alex- 
ander I. and Nicholas I. By Mrs. Cocguuoun Grant, Author of ‘ The 
French Noblesse of the XVIIIth Century.” Demy 8vo, 12s. nett. 








FROM THE CAPE TO THE 
ZAMBESI. By G. T. Hutcumnsoy. With an Introduction 


by Col. Frank Ruopes, C.B., D.S.0. With 
many Illustrations, 9s. nett. 


FIVE YEARS IN A PERSIAN TOWN 


By the Rev. Naprer Matcotm. With Illustrations by Mirza Abri’l Qasimi 
Yazdi, Photographs, and a Map, 10s. 6d. nett. 


NEW AND CHEAP EDITION, Js. nett. 


IRELAND IN THE NEW CENTURY 
With an Epilogue Replying to his Critics. By the Right Hon. Sir Horace 
Puungett, K.C.V.O., F.R.S. 





TWO NEW 6s, NOVELS. 
THE HILL. By Horace A. Vacnett, 


Author of ‘ Brothers,” ‘‘Pinch of Prosperity,” &. With 8 Full-page 
Illustrations by Percy Wadham. [Ready next Wednesday. 


IN THE ARENA. By Boors Tarninc- 


ton, Author of ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.” 


A CHEAP EDITION, Is. nett. 


MONSIEUR BEAUCAIRE. By 


Boots Tarxineton, Author of “In the Arena.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. 


By R. Boswortn Smirn, Author of the “Life of Lord Lawrence,” &c. 
Square demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. nett. 
“In every chapter he gets at the heart of country life......the work is 
attractive ; it is nice without being pedantic in phraseology, and it is apt in 
its groupings of subjects.”"—Scotsman. 


THE ETERNAL SAVIOUR-JUDGE 


By the Rev. J. Laneton Ciarke. With a Preface by the Rev. J. R. 
InutinewortH, D.D. Demy 8vo, 9s. nett. 


“This thesis is stated with much ability, and affords at least a subject for 
earnest study.’’—Spectator, 


THE SWORD OF ISLAM. By 


Artuur N. Wortaston, C.LE., H.M.’s Indian (Home) Service. With 
Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett. [Ready next week, 


CHEAP EDITION OF 


MAINE’S ANCIENT LAW. Demy 


8vo, 2s. 6d. nett. [Now ready. 
This is the only complete and copyright Edition of Sir Henry Maine’s 
Standard Work. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 2. nett. 
RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE 
ROMAN FORUM, 1898-1905. By 


(Mrs.) E. Burton-Brown. Illustrations and Plans. 
* No one can read this ‘ handbook’ without realising that here, in this work, 
in this newly revealed knowledge, lies our best guide to the real Rome and her 
living people of the period. It is a necessary volume for students.’’— Bookman. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW 
No. 403. APRIL, 1905. 6s. 


. PeaRts AND Parasites. By A, E. 


«I 


1. Lorp DuFFERIN. EAT 
2. Tue WANDERINGS OF ODYSSEUS, Shipley. 
By Gilbert Murray. 8. Our NeGiecTeD Monuments. 

3. Hiprotyre Tarse: Paitosopxer| 9% THe Earty Roman Emperors. 
anp Critic. By H. Herbert By The President of Trinity. 
Dodwell. 10. PREFERENCE: THE OOLONIAL VIEW. 

4. THe CARE OF THE INSANE. 11, Tue ConpiTion oF Russia. 

5. Tax CoLtnEcTED Works or Lorp|12. Watts AND WHISTLER. By R. E, 
Byrrox. By J. Churton Collins. Fry. 

6. Two Great Cuurcumen: Bisnor| 13. Tuz UNEMPLOYED. 

CREIGHTON AND Canon Lippon. Nore on THE SuGar CoNvVENTION, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 








[April 15, 1905, 








MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST, 
FREE OPINIONS 


BY 


MARIE CORELLI 


This Important Book will be ready on Monday neat, April 17th, 
To avoid disappointing delays, it is advisable to order it Srom your 
Library or Bookseller's immediately, as the demand in advance of 
publication has been enormous. 


April 17th. 





Price 6s. April 17th, 








PENTHESILEA. A Poem. By Lawrence Bryyon, Author’ 
of ‘* The Death of Adam,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. By Okaxkura-Yosuisapyno 
Witb an Introduction by Gzonez Mereprru. Feap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net, 


A REGISTER OF NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
By W. P. Courtney, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 31s, 6d. net, 4 


THE SUN AND THE SERPENT. A Contribution to 
the History of Serpent Worship. By Brigade-Surgeon C, F. Otpnay 
Demy 8vo, with 33 Full-page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. , 

“Dr. Oldham speaks from a well-informed mind, and utters his views with 
such moderation and clearness that they commend themselves to serious 
consideration.” — Scotsman, 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, VISCOUNT 
OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. Sanrorp Terry, M.A, Tilustrated, 
demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

‘Not only well arranged and well written, but based upon a i 
study of original authorities,”’—Academy. P ° = cxhaaeite 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI AND THE FRENCH 
REFORMATION. By Eprirn Srcuet, Author of ‘‘ Women and Men of 
the French Renaissance,” ‘‘The Household of the Lafayettes,” &. Demy 
8vo, with 12 Illustrations, 15s. net. 

“She has displayed in the pages before us the most excellent qualities of 
temper, industry, and perception, and in her treatment of an enigmatic and 
elusive figure she has neither ignored the complications of her material nor 
shrunk from solving its perplexities.......Miss Sichel’s delineation of this 
remarkable and unhallowed woman conforms to the best standards of 
historical work, and will dissatisfy neither the scholar nor the less pretentious 
seeker of interest and entertainment.”—Pall Mali Gazette, 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES II.) By Eva 
coors, Saat of ‘‘Rupert Prince Palatine.” Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
lds. net. 

*““A most welcome contribution to htstorical literature upon a period in 

Charles's life of which the average student knows comparatively little.” 

—Daily Graphic, 

THE RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. By K. 
Asakawa, Lecturer on the Far East at Dartmouth College, Illustrated, 
demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“This valuable book deserves to be purchased, read with attention, and kept 
at hand for reference by all those who take an intelligent interest in the origin 
and issues of the great campaign in the Far East.”—Times. 


LITERARY PORTRAITS. By CHARLES Wurs.zy, 
Author of ‘A Book of Scoundrels,” &. Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


net. 

‘“*Mr. Whibley must be classed among the few discriminating critics of a 
day in which real sensitive criticism is as an oasis in the desert......,The level 
of performance is here singularly even and singularly high, and the book is a 
book for the library shelf, not a mere volume of essays to be read, returned, 
and forgotten.”—Athenzum. 


JORN UHL. By Gustav FreNssen. Crown 8vo, 6s. The 
most popular German novel of modern times, [Just published. 

The author, who woke up to find himself famous and his small congregation 
of Lutheran peasants elbowed out of their tiny church every Sunday by 
literary pilgrims curious to see the Primitif who had so touched the sophisti- 
cated heart of modern Germany, is the son of a village carpenter, and was 
born within the sound of the North Sea, in the remote village of Barlt, in 
1863. The novel has been translated by Mr. F. 8, Delmer, of Berlin University. 


TALES OF RYE TOWN. By Maun Stepney Rawson, 
Author of ‘“‘ A Lady of the Regency,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The best book of short stories we have read for a year or two—one of the 
best we have ever read.”—Morning Post. 


JOHN FLETCHER’S MADONNA. By Mrs. Comyns 
Carr, Author of ‘Cottage Folks,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mrs. Comyns Carr has very cleverly worked out an original idea, con- 
triving her picture in a perfect mosaic of picturesque detail....... The Baron 
strongly reeommends it to those capable of enjoying a good novel when they 
get it.”—Punch. 

A ROUGH REFORMER. By Ernest GLANVILLE, Author 
of ‘The Kloof Bride.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*‘Smartly written and witty, and full of character and grim satire.” 

—Daily Mail, 
THE STEPPING STONE. By Heten Hester CoLvitt, 
Author of *‘ Our Wills and Fates,” ‘‘ Mr. Bryant’s Mistake,” &. 6s. 

“Tt is a book which pleases and detains the reader throughout, both for the 

thought put into it, and its simple, but effective writing.”—Times. 


ASIA AND EUROPE. 
By MEREDITH TOWNSEND. 


Third Edition, with an entirely New Preface. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 








Please write for Complete Catalogue and Announcement List and Prospectuses 0 
all New Books. 





A, CONSTABLE & CO., Limited, 16 James St., Haymarket, 8.W. 
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wessrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


A Glance at Current Conditions and Politics. 
By J. H. BALFOUR BROWNE, K.C. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

EVENING STANDARD and ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE.—“ A lively book, 

hich lets daylight into the actual position of affairs in a part of the world 
bres though war has ended, a good many burning questions remain to be 

titled.” 
* srANDARD.—"* This is rather a book toread than to judge of by necessarily 
brief extracts. It will not be likely to disappoint anyone who gives it the 
serious attention which it fairly deserves.” 





ND EDITION, WITH AN INTRODUCTORY NOTE ON THE UNIT 
OF FAMILY HOLDING UNDER EARLY TRIBAL CUSTOM. 


THE TRIBAL SYSTEM 
IN WALES. 


Being Part of an Inquiry into the Structure and 
Methods of Tribal Society. 
By FREDERIC SEEBOHM, LL.D. (Edin.), 
Litt.D. (Camb.) 
With 3 Maps, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


SECO 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. With an Introduction by J. SHIELD 
NICHOLSON, D.Sc., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By FRIEDRICH LIST. Translated by SAMPSON S. LLOYD. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


ABERDEEN DAILY JOURNAL.—‘“‘It is deeply interesting as the monu- 
ment of the intellectual founder of the German Zollverein.” 


TWO ARGONAUTS IN_ SPAIN. 


By Jexomz Hart. New Edition. With 36 Full-page Ilustrations, large 
crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


HANDBOOK of HOMERIC STUDY 


By Henry Browne, 8.J., M.A. New College, Oxford; Fellow of the Royal 
University of Ireland ; Professor of Greek at University College, Dublin. 
With 22 Plates, crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


FIFTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
THE 


SEAT OF AUTHORITY IN 


RELIGION. By James Martineau, Hon.LL.D.Harv.,S8.T.D.Lugd.Bat., 
D.D.Edin., D.C.L.Oxon, Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


A DAY AT DULWICH. By A. H. 


Guxes, Master of Dulwich College. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 

MORNING POST.—“ All Alleynians, both past and present, will, of course» 
buy Mr. A, H. Gilkes’s little book, ‘A Day at Dulwich,’ and those who are 
what is known in*the jargon of the day as ‘ good judges’ will read it not once 
only, but many times, and preserve it.” 


HAY FEVER. 
By WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK and GUY C. POLLOCK. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*,* This story is concerned with the adventures of a much and 
justly respected stockbroker, and is founded on the known action of 
a drug sometimes prescribed for hay fever; but, naturally, the 
Authors have aimed more at amusement than at scientific accuracy. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 




















No. 412, APRIL. 8vo, 6s. 
1,Tae History or Twenty-Five] 7. SaArnre-BEUVE AND THE Roman: 
YEARS, TICS. 


2 EarRtTHQUAKES AND THE New| 8. Tue Work or James McNEILu 
SEISMOLOGY. WHISTLER, 

8. Taree Puases or PastTorat Senti-| 9. A Liseral Frencu NoBie or THE 
MENT, REVOLUTION. 


4. Trer. 10. Tur Puays or Mr. Bernarp Suaw. 
5. Lorp Cuz¥ Justice CoLERIpGE. ll, Tue Unionist Party AND THE 
@ Tue Aras. SEssIon. 





THE 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No, 78, APRIL, Royal 8vo, 5s, 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D. 


1. Articles, Tue Sr. Atpans Councit or 1213. By 
Notes on Garus Graccuus. By W. H. W. C. Davis. 
e Fowler. Tue Manuscripts AND Date or Mar- 


BLaxke AND THE BATTLE oF SANTA SIGLIO oF Papva’s ‘ DEFENSOR 
‘ Cruz. By Professor Firth, LL.D. Pacis.” By James Sullivan. 
ae NortHERn Question 1 1717. By| sixreentu-Century Mars or Ire- 
J. F. Chance. Part II. LAND. By BR. Dunlop. 
2. Notes and Documents. And others, 


Taz Burton Apper SURVEYS. By J.|3. Reviews of Books. 


4. Notices o 
Horace Round. f 


Periodical Publications. 





MACMILLAN AND 60.’S LIST. 


VOL. lll, NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN 
ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. In5vols. Vol. IIl., FROM THE DEATH OF LOEB 
PALMERSTON IN 1865 TO 1876. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Previously published—Vols. Land II. 8s. 6d. net each. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 


J. H SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his WIFE. In 2 vols., Illustrated, Extra Crown 8vo, 17s. net. 








VOL. V. READY NEXT TUESDAY. 


DIARY & LETTERS OF 
MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


as Edited by her Niece, CHARLOTTE Barrett. With Preface and Notes by 
Austin Dozson. With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. In 
6 vols. 8vo. Vol. I., 1778—June, 1781. Vol. IL, 1781-1786. Vol. IIL, 
August, 1786—June, 1788. Vol. IV., July, 1788—July, 1791, Vol. V., July, 
1791—April, 1802. 10s. 6d. net each, 


1905 ISSUE NOW READY. 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, for the Year 
Lag Edited by J. Scorr Ketrtiz, LL.D. With Maps, Crown 8vo, 
. 6d, net, 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES—NEW VOLUME. 


DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firta. With 


Illustrations by Netty Ericusen. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


AN ANGLER’S HOURS. 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM, Angling Editor of the Field, 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Mr. Sheringham has a fluent and picturesque style, 
which is a delightful gift, but he has behind it also that store of knowledge of 
which the absence cannot be cloaked by the most skilful affectation.” 














SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEAREAN TRAGEDY: Lectures on 


HAMLET, OTHELLO, KING LEAR, and MACBETH, By A. C. 
Braviey, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net. 


MAURICE HEWLETT’S 
NEW NOVEL. 


FOND ADVENTURES. Tales of the Youth of 


the World. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 


By S. H. Butcuer, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s, net. 











THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. By 
Witiiam Smart, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

Spectator.—‘** Most effective of all recent manuals on the great controversy 
of the day...... Professor Smart puts his case with a freshness and oe of 
style which conceal the wealth of knowledge and thought upon which it is 
based.” 


THE LOGIC OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 
By Cartes J. Wuirsy, B.A., M.D.Cantab. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
PRINCIPLES & METHODS OF 
INDUSTRIAL PEACE. 


By A. C. Picov, M.A., F.S.8., Fellow of the Royal Economic Society. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 











MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 

THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

No. 119. APRIL, 1905. Price 6s. 
CONTENTS. 

Cuvrcn Rerorm :—II. Tue Increase| Mr. C. H. Turner’s Epition OF THE 

oF THE Episcopate (continued). NICENE CREED AND CANONS, 

Cowrer’s LETTERS. RomAnisM, CATHOLICISM, AND THE 

Tue TRANSLATORS OF THE WELSH Concorpat. 

BIBLE. pees 

FERDINAND FABRE. HorT NoricEs. 

Tue Fourtu Gosret.—I. Inpex or ArtTictEs To Voxs. I.-LIX. 

MATTreR. (OcroBeR, 1875—Janvaky, 1905), 

London: SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., 5 New Street Square, E.C. 

Annual Subscriptions (£1) received by the Publishers. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s, 


CAREY'S “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 


Revised, Corrected, & Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 








LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill, 
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The Ideal Country-House Newspaper, 


A New Development in Country-House Journalism. 








Do you Live 1n A Country Housg, OR ARE YOU INTERESTED IN Country Lire yp 
Country Pursuits ? 

IF so, YOU ARE IN ALL PROBABILITY INTERESTED IN, AND A READER OF, Country-Hovsp 
NEWSPAPERS ? 

Wuat po you WANT FRoM A Country-House Newsparer ? 

In the first place, you want a paper which will deal brightly, intelligently, and adequately 
with Country Sports, Country Amusements, and Country Topics; which will keep yoy 
informed as to Books about Natural History and Sport, and will tell you of the latest 
developments in the worlds of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Golf, Polo, and Gardening, and the 
like. 

But while wanting this, you want also that your Country-House Paper should appeal to 
all the members of your family, whether men or women. It must be considered readable by 
wives and daughters as well as by fathers and sons, and by girls as well as boys. This means 
that the Ideal Country-House Paper should be Illustrated, and that it should have a 
distinct Department devoted to matters which interest Women exclusively. 


Is A Country-Housrt PAarerR WHICH FULFILS ALL THESE CONDITIONS OBTAINABLE ? 
Yes; THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, alone of Country-House Papers, fulfils them, 


Besides dealing with all Country Pursuits, Sports, and Interests at length, it is Illustrated, 
and contains a Supplement which is entirely devoted to Feminine matters. This Supplement, 
which is entitled THE FASHIONS REVIEW, and is in fact a Review of Reviews of 
the Continental, American, and English Fashion Papers, is separately printed, and therefore 
THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN is now two papers in one. While the Country 
Householder is reading about Polo or Golf, Shooting or Hunting, Gardening or the use of 
the Camera, his wife or daughter can be learning what are the Latest Fashions shown in 
the chief London shops or expounded in the French, Austrian, or Italian Papers. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN therefore claims to be the Ideal Illustrated 
Country-House Paper, because it supplies the wants, not merely of one half of the inmates of 
‘the Country House, but of all its inmates. 

IT Is, HOWEVER, USELESS MERELY TO MAKE SUCH A CLAIM IN AN ADVERTISEMENT. THE 
ESSENTIAL QUESTION IS,—CAN IT BE SUBSTANTIATED ? 

The only satisfactory way in which the claim can be tested is by people who live in 
the Country, or who care for Country Pursuits and Interests, obtaining a copy of THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN and its Supplement, THE FASHIONS REVIEW, and 
judging for themselves. They can obtain THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN either by 
asking for it at a Bookstall or a Newsagent's, or by filling in the following Form and 


forwarding it to 
THE MANAGER, THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


3 Wellington Street, Strand. 





Please send me a Copy of the Current Issue of THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
(including THE FASHIONS REVIEW), for which I enclose you 6hd. tn stantps. 


PN sicrcsicrsiceicsrnstesnssanviiscavnssapiissuniisessatisuineucnsiceaiaduiidndssetisdtbecs 


Sr. 15/4/05. 
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Mr: MURRAY’S STANDARD WORKS 





AUSTIN, JOHN. 


LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE. Edited 


MPBELL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


Oy EODENT'S I EDITION ‘of AUSTIN’ $ JURIS- 


Crown 


PRUDENCE. By Rovert CAMPBELL. 


8v0 
ai of AUSTIN’S JURISPRUDENCE 
By ANALYSIS of AUSTI Crown 8vo, 6s, 


BERENSON, BERNHARD. 


NGS OF THE FLORENTINE 
pAHeRS With a Copious Catalogue 
Raisonné, and 150 Facsimile Illustrations, 


2 vols. folio, #21 net. 


BISHOP, MRS. (Isabella L. Bird). 


HAWAIIAN ARGPELAGO. Illustrations, 
jdition, 2s 
Cheap ays LIFE IN THE ROCKY MODN- 
TAINS. nse On crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE AND THE 
badge A HITHER. Illustrations, large crown 


oO NBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. Illustra- 
—_ Cheap Edition, large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


mKOREA AND HER NEIGHBOURS. With 
Maps and Illustrations, 2 ba large crown Svo, 
4s, Also in 1 vol., 5s. ne 

JOURNEYS in PERSIA and KURDISTAN. 
bag Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


OTHE YANG-TSE VALLEY AND BEYOND. 
With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 


BORROW, GEORGE. 
(The only Authorised and C omplete Edition of 


1is works. 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 2 vols., 12s. New 
Edition in 1 vol., 6s. Cheap Edition, us. Od. 
LAVENGRO: the Scholar, the Gypsy, the 
Priest. New Edition, Illustrated, 6s. Cheap 
Edition, 2s. 6d. 
ROMANY RYE. A Sequel to “Tavengro,’ 
New Edition, Illustrated, 6s. Cheap Mulition, 


Qs. 6d. 

“THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. New Edition, 

Illustrated, 6s. Cheap Edition, 4 *. 6d. 
WILD WALES: its People, Language, and 

Scenery. New Edition, Illustrated, 6s, Cheap 

Edition, 2s. 6d, 


BYRON, LORD, The Works of. 


A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. 
and Revised Proofs, with many hitherto Un- 
nblished Additions. With Bibliographies and 
ull Indices. With Portraits and Lilustrations, 
13 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
Poetry. 7 vols. Edited by Ernest H. 
CoLERIDGE, 
Letters, 6 vols. Edited by Rowtanp E, 
Prorugro, M.V.O. 
LIFE, LETTERS, AND JOURNALS. By 
Tuomas Mooxke. Portraits, royal 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
POETICAL WORKS, Popular Edition, royal 
8vo, 7s. Od, 


CRIPPS, WILFRID. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE. Eighth Edition, 
with 123 Illustrations and 2,600 Facsimile Plate 
Marks, Svo, 21s. net. 

*,* Tables of the Date-Letters and Marks sold 
separately, 5s. 

OLD FRENCH PLATE. With Tables of 
Makers’ Marks, in addition to the Plate Marks, 
8yvo, 10s. 6d, 


CROWE, SIR J. A., and CAVAL- 
CASELLE, G, B. 


A_ HISTORY OF PAINTING in_ Italy, 
Umbria, Florence, and Siena. A New Edition, 
with Editorial Notes by Laneron Dove.tas, 
With upwards of 200 Illustrations, large demy 
8vo, 6 vols., 21s. net each. 

Vol. I—Early Christian Art. 

Vol. II.—Giotto and the Giottesques. 


DARWIN, CHARLES. 


CROSS AND SLE FERTILIZATION IN 
= VEGETABLE KINGDOM. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
ESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION IN 
RELATION TO SEX. Woodents, Library 
Edition, 2 vols., 15s. hag sg 4 ea 1 vol., 
7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 2s, 6d. 

DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS ON 
PLANTS OF THE SAME SPECIES. 7s. 6d. 

EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN 

AN AND ANIMALS. With Illustrations, 
crown $vq, 12s. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 

FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD 
THROUGH TES ACTION OF yom. Tilus- 
trations, 6s, Popular Edition, 2s, 6d. 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. a tl 
crown 8v9, 9s. 

JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST DURING A 
VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 100 Iilus- 
trations; medium 8vo, 21s. ~ aper Edition, 
3s. 6d. Popular Edition, 2s. 64. 

MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF ‘CLIMBING 

LANTS. Woodcuts, crown 8vo, 6s. 

ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF 
NATURAL SELECTION. Library Edition, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s. 1 vol. Gs. Popular 
Edition, 2s, 6d, net, and in paper cover, ls. net. 


FERGUSSON, JAMES. 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE IN ALL 


GIBBON, EDWARD. 


GOLDSMITH, OLIVER, Works of. 


GROTE, GEORGE. 


HALLAM, HENRY. 


AUGLER. 


MAINE, SIR HENRY S. 


MILMAN, DEAN. 


MOTLEY, JOHN LOTHROP. 


POPE, ALEXANDER, Life and 


[Arraugements have been made with Booksellers 





DARWIN, CHARLES—(cozz.) 


VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS 


UNDER DOMESTICATION. Woodcuts, 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 15s. Popular Edition, 2 vols., 5s. net. 
VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES 


BY WHICH 
ORCHIDS ARE FERTILIZED BY ineecre. 


Woorcuts, 7s. 6d. Popular Edition, 2s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHARLES DAR- 


Condensed Edition in 


WIN. $3 vols. dSvo, 36s. 
l vol., 7s. 6d. Po val: ar Exlition, 2s. 6d. net. 

MORE L&TTERS OF CHARLES Cakwin. 
Edited by Pr RANCIS DaRwiw and A. C, SEWARD. 
Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, net. 


COUNTRIES FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES. 
ok 1,700 Illustrations, 5 vols. medium 8vo, 
D Us. 
Vols. I. and I.--Ancient and Medieval. 


653. 
Vol. 1f1.—Indian and Eastern. 31s. 6d. 
Vols. IV. and V.—Modern. 31s. 6d. 
[Arrangements have been made with Booksellers 
enabling them to offer special terms fur the 
above work complete. } 


HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with 
Notes, by Mitman, Guizor, and Sir Wit IAM 
SmirH. Maps, 8 vols. demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 

[Arrangements have been mi ude with Booksellers 
enabling them to offer speciul terms for the 
above work complete. } 


Kidited, with Notes, by Perer CunNINGHAM. 
Vignettes, 4 vols. 8vo, 7s. 6d. each, 
[Arrangements have been made with Booksellers 
evabling them to offer special terms for the 
above work complete, } 





HISTORY OF GREECE. Portrait, Map, 
and Plans, 10 vols. crown 8vo, 5s, each. (‘Lhe 
Volumes may be hud separately.) 


a. ae eee HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 30s, 
Cc oy nition, 3 vols. — dvo, 12s. Student’s 
Edition, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 

HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. Cubinet Edition, 3 vols. 
post 8vo, 12s. Student's Edition, crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE 
DURING THE 15TH, 16TH, AND 17TH 
CENTURIES. Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo, 
36s. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo, 16s, 


HANDBOOK OF PAINTING. The Italian 
Schools of Painting. Sixth Kdition, Revised, 
with nearly 250 Lllustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 


0s. 

The German, Flemish, and ee 
Schools. Third Edition, Revised, with 
Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


ANCIENT LAW. Cheap Edition, demy 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Vie AS COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST 
AND WEST. Dewy 8vo, 9s. 

LECTURE ON THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
INSTITUTIONS. Demy 8vo, 

DISSERTATIONS ON EARLY LAW AND 
CUSTOM. Demy 8vo, 9s. 

wae GUVERNMENT. 


8 NIERNATIONAL LAW. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Demy 8vo, 


HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
. h. 
“EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


4s. each. 
LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
4s, each. 
[Arrangements have been made with Booksellers 
enabling them to offer special terms for com- 
plete sets of the above works. ] 


4: 


9 vols. post 8vo, 


THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. Portraits, 
4 vols. crown 8vo, 6s, each. Also Library 
Edition, demy Svo, 4 vols., 10s. 6d. net each. 

LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF 
BARNEVELD. Illustrations, 2 vols, crown 8vo, 
6s. each. Also Library Edition, demy 8vo, 
2 vols., 10s. 6d. net each. 

THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
With Illustrations, Library Edition, demy 8vo, 
8 vols., 10s. 6d. net each. 


Works of 
With Introductions and Notes by J. W. 
Croker, Rev. W. En.wiyx, and W, J. Counrt- 
Hopz. 10 vols., with Portraits, demy 8vo, 
lis. Gd. each, 


euabling them to offer special terms for the 
above work complete. | 


SMILES, SAMUEL, 


SELF-HELP. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
Unabae TER. Crown 8v0, 3s. Gd, 
UTY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THHEST, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 38s. 6, 
LIFE AND LABOUR. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Gos UF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 
rown svo, 3s. Od 

THE LiFE OF A SCOTCH NATURALI ° 
THOs. EDWARD. Crown 5vo, 3s, Gd. St, 
JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. evo, 16s. ; 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

JASMIN, ha Poet, 
Crown 8vo,, 3s. 6 

JOSIAH WEDGWooD, the great Artistic 
Potter. Crown 8vo, 3s 

BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. 
Illustrated, crowu Svo, 3s, 6d. 
‘ LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. Crown 
VO, 2s. 6¢ 

LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Portraits 


and Illustrations, 5-vols. crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 


Philanthropist. 


each, Also a Cheap Edition, large crown 8vo, 
with extra Illustrations, 3s . 6d. each, 
Brindley, Vermuyden, Iunyddleton, 
Perry. 


Smeaton and Rennie. 

Metcalfe and Telford. 

Boulton and Watt. 

George and Robert Stephenson. 
ROBERT DICK, Geologist and Botanist. 12s. 
THE HUGUENOTS. Their Settlements, 

Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland. 7s. 6d. 


SMITH, SIR WM., Dictionaries. 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. With 


Illustrations, 3 vols, Enlarged and Revised 
Edition, medium Svo, £4 4s. 

«Complete sets of the above work may be purchased 
through any Bookseller at reduced rates. } 

CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 
Medium svo, 2 
c SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. 

rown 8vo, 7s. 6¢ 

DICTIONARY “OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUI- 
Tine. With Illustrations, 2 vols. medium 

8vo, £3 13s. 6d. each. 

DICTIONARY ot CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, 
LITERATURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. 
4 vols. mediuim 8vo, £6 16s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. ‘Third Edition, with 9vv Lilus- 
trations, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. each, 

CONCISE DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. With over 1,100 
lustrations, wedium dSvo, 21s. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND 
ROMAN —_— With 200 Woodcuts, 
crown Svo, 7s. 6d 

DICTIONARY | OF GREEK yo" ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. _Iilus- 
trated by 564 -y “elaine on Woo. in 3 vols. 
medium 8vo, £4 4 

CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. ry BIOGRAPHY 
MYTHOLOGY, AND G PHY. Kevise 
dition. By G. E, Manso, MA, With 
ba -* 800 Woodcuts, 8vo, 18s. 

ALLER GLASSIGAL DICTIONARY OF 
BIOGRAPHY, MYTHOLOGY, & GEOGRAPHY. 
With 200 Woodcuts. Revised by G. E. Marinpin, 

M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MICTIONARY ‘OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
GEOGRAPHY. Illustrated by 534 Engravings 
on Wood, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 56s. 

COMPLETE LATIN- ENGLISH DICTION- 
RY. Medium 8vo, lts, 

SMALLER LATIN- ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
— 12mo, 7s. 

COPIOUS & CRITICAL ENGLISH- LATIN 
DICTIONARY. Medium 8vo 

SMALLER sue ee- LATIN DICTIONARY 


Square 12mo, 7s. 


STANLEY, DEAN. 
SINAI AND PALESTINE IN CONNECTION 

WITH THEIR HISTORY. With Maps, 12s, 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND. With 
Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Plans, 3 vols., 6s. each. 

HISTORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH. 
With Map, 6s. 

Ne Pal THE CHURCH OF SCOT- 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF CANTER- 
BU a. With Illustrations, 6s, Cheap Edition, 
2s. 6 

HISTORICAL MEMORIALS OF WEST- 
MINSTER ABBEY. With Illustrations, 15s. 

CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS. Essays on 
Ecclesiastical Subjects. 6s. 

ESSAYS CHIEFLY ON QUESTIONS OF 
CHURCH AND STATE. 

SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 3s. 6d. 


YULE, COLONEL SIR HENRY. 
THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO. 
Revised throug shout in the light of Modern 
Discoveries by Professor Henri Corpier, 
Witha Memoir of Henry Yule, by his Daughter. 
With Maps and Ilustratious, 2 vols. medium 
Svo, £3 3s, net. 
YULE, COLONEL SIR HENRY, & 
BURNELL, ARTHUR COKE. 
HOBSON-JOBSON. Being a Glossary of 
Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases, 
&e. New Edition, thoroughly Revised by 
Wituiam Crooke. Demy Svo, 23s. net, 








JOHN MULRAY, Albemarle Street, 


W. 
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Cecil Thurston. 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO.’S NEW NOVELs 


DPOSCOHSSOSOOSSPOSVSS OS OOOOOS SOO SOHO OOOSD 


Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. have pleasure in announcing 
that they will publish New Novels by 
“Lucas Malet,’ Stanley Weyman, H. Rider Haggard, Richarg 


Whiteing, Jerome K. Jerome, Mary Cholmondeley, Ellen 
Thorneycroft Fowler, Dorothea Gerard, and Katherine 







































By ALLEN RAINE 
HEARTS OF WALES 


By J. A. STEUART 
THE REBEL WOOING 


**A remarkably clever study which bears the evidence of its sincerity in 
every line. And those who want a love story will not be disappointed.’ 
—Daily Mail. 
“The beautiful love story with its courage, faith, patience, dutifulness, will 
win everybody's sympathy...... The assured touch of a waster in the fine art of 
fiction.”’— World. 
“There is no denying the force and grip of ‘ The Rebel Wooing.’ ” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The whole story is excellently told and of the deepest interest.”"—Truth, 
«‘Has compelling power in its characterisation.”— Westminster Gazette. 


By ‘aia 
QUEER LADY JUDAS 


** Decidedly ‘ Queer Lady Judas’ is a book to read.”—Standard. 

“A novel thoroughly characteristic of ‘ Rita,’ full of smart and biting 
sarcasm. Of the cleverness of the book there is no question, and we must in 
justice add that it is powerfully written, and that the moral is excellent.” 

—Birmingham Post. 


THE MARBLE CITY 
By G. B. BURGIN 
Author of ‘‘ The Shutters of Silence,” &. 


“Mr. Burgin has made steady progress in his art since his first novel. He 
is probably the cleverest follower of Bret Harte. He has much of that 
writer’s feeling for romance, much of his sympathy, and all his senti- 
mentalism. ‘The Marble City’ must be read, It has an unfailingly cheerful 
attitude to life.”—Daily Mail. 


B. L. FARJEON’S NEW AND LAST NOVEL 
THE CLAIRVOYANTE 


“The late Mr. Farjeon’s talent for telling a good story is manifested as 
strongly in this, his last novel, as in the many exciting ones that went before 
it.”-—Scotsman. at it 

“It isa powerful story and has a thrilling culmination.’”’—Shefficld Telegraph. 

** Constructed with all the author's cleverness.’’ —Newcastle Chronicle. 

“ The novel will call to mind another novelist of great note— Wilkie Collins.” 

—Birmingham Post, 


THE SIXTH SENSE 
By the late ADELINE SERGEANT 


Author of “Roger Vanbrugh’s Wife,” &. 


“A good story full of character and abounding in incident. Skilfully drawn 
and charmingly told.”—Glasgow Herald, ey 
** A skilful study of feminine character."—Birmingham Post, 


By the Author of “A Welsh Singer.” [This day. 





THE FOLLOWING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS ARE NOW READY: 


By FRANKFORT MOORE 
THE WHITE CAUSEWAY 


‘* Undeniably clever, holds the interest of the reader in a firm eri 
remarkable story woven with exceptional ingenuity.—Birminghasn Poste =e 
‘* Ingeniously constructed and written with enjoyable smartness of manner ” 


—Beotsman, 





By “IOTA” 
Author of “A Yellow Aster,” which had a sale of over 
100,000 copies. 


PATRICIA: a Mother 
Opinions of the Leading Papers : 


**We have been much interested in this study of women i 
originality and power.’’— Times. - » Whleh dag 
“ Patricia is a winsome, beautiful and noble creature. The noy dramati 
interest and is told with skill.”"—Slandard. wi bee deumete 
“Is certainly the best written and best devised book the author has yot 
somes, the Rn raggene yer. is remarkably good, the tale is bright, 
humorous, sympathetic, and attractive. Mrs. Caffyn has never ; 
work so good as this.”—Daily Mail. hetern fine 
“This new product of the author’s talents is fiction full of truth 
story told with charm, charity and humour.”—Daily Chronicle, selene 


A SECOND LARGE EDITION AT ONCE CALLED FOR, 


NEW NOVEL by the Author of “ Tatterley ” 
AUNT PHIPPS 


By TOM GALLON. 


** There is plenty of contrast in the novel, together with some particularly 
well-drawn characters, whose doings are of a description to keep the reader's 
interest in a state of tension up to the very list page.”—Daily Telegraph, 


By EDWARD MARSHALL 
THE MIDDLE WALL 


With Illustrations. 


‘This racy and strong sea story has so conspicuous a merit that it is not 
improper to mention it in the same breath with Robert Louis Stevenson's 
work, ‘The Wrecker.’ Clever, animated, and redolent of real life, it should be 
heartily enjoyed by everyone who takes it up.” —Scotsman, 

“We would like to draw attention to ‘The Middle Walk,’ a tale of adven- 
ture and pursuit with a genuine ‘Character’ and a plot that runs away with 
one.”’—Darly Mail. 

“*Once begun the novel will not willingly be relinquished until the end is 
reached.”’—Glasgow Herald. 

‘* A capital story of the sea, spirited and interesting.” —Evening Standard. 

‘*A finer sea-story than this has not been written for many a day. It arrests 
and rivets the attention, the characters are strongly drawn and leave a vivid 
impression.” — Newcastle Chronicle, 





By JOSEPH A. ALTSHELER 
GUTHRIE OF THE “TIMES” 


** An extremely fascinating story.”"—Nottingham Guardian, 
**A good tale distinctly worth reading.”— Birmingham Post. 
‘A bright earnest story.’’-—Daily Mail, 











By M. E. BRADDON 
THE ROSE OF LIFE pois. 
By F. W. HAYES 
A PRIMA DONNA’S ROMANCE 


[April 25th, 


THE FOLLOWING NOVELS ARE AT PRESS: 


By DOROTHEA GERARD 
THE THREE ESSENTIALS 


[May 2nd, 
By CARLTON DAWE 
THE GRAND DUKE [May 30th. 


MR. CHIPPENDALE OF PORT WELCOME By Cuartes FELiows ae o 








London: HUTCHINSON and CO., 34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. HUTCHINSON & CO”S NEW BOOKS 


SHSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSOOOOSOOOOOSD 


_ By the MARCHESA VITELLESCHI 


THE ROMANCE OF SAVOY 


VICTOR AMADEUS II. AND HIS STUART BRIDE. 

demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 24 Illustrations and 
Facsimiles, and 2 Photogravure Plates, 24s. net. 

teresting book, those who will may read a fine study.”—Times. 
«The Marchesa Vitelleschi is one of the few ladies who deal with history on 
i bit rinciples and illumine it with picturesquo effect. These character- 

ecient Ponspicuously evident in ‘The Romance of Savoy.’ The author 

istic eated her subject admirably, and her volumes are not only valuable as 
" mirable as graphic and attractive literature.” 

history, bat are as ‘ —Daily Telegraph. 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 
From the Italian of GIOVANNI ROSADI 
Biited, with Explanatory Notes and with an Introduction, by 
Dr. EMIL REICH 


ecrown 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with Frontispicce, 6s. net. 


In 2 vols. 


“A very in 


In larg’ 
“This is a work of ae, es of ening, saveiente, and of 
skill i sollation of authorities...... is well translated. 
nmarkablo escsmeaiin —Daily Chronicle. 
Dr. DonaLD MacLEoD says :—I have found it most interesting and instruc- 
tive, It is full of information and casts a vivid, and in some respects, fresh 
light on the events which led to the Crucifixion, on the illegality of the Trial, 
and especially on the character of Pilate, It is a scholarly book and written 
ina most reverent spirit. I heartily recommend it. : tp) 
Dr. Joun CutrForD says :—‘‘A most able treatise. It is an original study of 
the Life of Jesus from a new point of view, and gives a new setting to many 
of the facts in His Ministry and ideas in His teaching, It supplies a unique 
icture of the methods, tricks, falsehoods, subtleties, violence, and cruelty of 
the persecutors of Jesus Christ, and makes more manifest than ever the fine 
atience and serene heroism and wouderful greatness of the crucified Nazarene. 
ft is brimful of knowledge. Details often ignored are fully explained ; and yet 
the capital facts always appear in their true proportions and right perspective. 
The style is enriched by a rare choice of terms, striking antithesis, clear and 
cogent phrase, and real eloquence. It is a great book. 


By Mrs. ALEC TWEEDIE 


SUNNY SICILY : 1s rustics anp ITs RUINS 


In 1 handsome vol., with 130 Illustrations on Art Paper, 18s. net. 
[2nd Edition. 


“Mrs, Tweedie’s vigorous and healthy-minded record, with its joy of life and 
its thoroughness in working out a deep, rich mine of human interest. ¥ 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The illustrations are really admirable ; they form quite the best collection 
of Sicilian pictures known to us, and the photographs are especially delight- 
ful.’—Manchester Guardian. 


By RUPERT HUGHES 
In cloth gilt and gilt top, with over 100 Illustrations from Drawings by 
Hy. Mayer,. many being in Colours, 7s. 6d. net. 

“This is one of the funniest books ever written about any city, and those 
who take it up will find it not only brimming over with mirth, but will also 
gain from its pages a better idea of life in New York as it really is than could 
be gathered from all the knickerbocker histories and municipal reports ever 
rinted, Altogether it is a most entertaining book. The drawings by Mr. 
y. Mayer are an adornment in every respect. Most of his sketches are 
powerful, and in some respects recall the style of the late Phil May.” 

—Daily Telegraph. 


THE SILKEN EAST 


A RECORD OF LIFE AND TRAVEL IN BURMA 
By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 
In 2 large handsome vols., richly gilt and gilt top, 42s. net. 
With 400 Illustrations, Map, and 20 Coloured Plates. 


“The Author has an agreeable literary style, a pretty fancy, and a refined 
artistic eye for colour and effect. His writing is suave and pleasant, genial, 
and in many ways reminiscent of Kinglake in ‘Eothen.’ He has humour and 
sympathy, and he isan observer. The reproductions in colour'are works of 
art, and contribute a great deal to the completeness of the whole work. 
Publishers, printers, binders, and artists are to be congratulated on a fine 
result.”—Athenzum, 








A NEW AND CHEAP EDITION OF 
SIR. HARRY JOHNSTON’S GREAT WORK 


THE UGANDA PROTECTORATE 


ITS PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, ANTHROPOLOGY, 
LANGUAGES, AND HISTORY 
With an Introductory Chapter by the Author bringing the work up to date. 


In 2 vols. crown 4to, cloth gilt, with 9 Maps by J. G. Bartholomew, over 500 
Illustrations reproduced from Drawings and Photographs by the Author 
and others, and 48 Full-page Coloured Plates from the Author's Paintings, 
2s, net. [4th Thousand, 


MAKERS OF SONG 
By ANNA A. CHAPLIN, Author of “ Masters of Music,” &c. 
In crown 8yo, cloth gilt and gilt top, 5s. 


With many characteristic Examples of Music, Illustrating the Influence of the 
Song-Makers of Earliest Times. 

“Bright, popular chapters on the early singers—troubadours, minnesingers, 

the Monk of Reading, Folk-Song, the Mastersingers, Maitre Guérdon, the 

Gypsies, the Alterati of Florence, Giovanni Battista, the Northern Runes, 


** One of the most charming of recent books of travel.”—DAILY NEWS. 


LETTERS FROM CATALONIA 


AND OTHER PARTS OF SPAIN. 
By ROWLAND THIRLMERE, Author of “Idylls of Spain,” &c. 


In 2 vols. demy Svo, cloth gilt and gilt top, profusely Illustrated with Coloured 
and other Plates from Original Drawings by Seymour Lucas, R-A., Frank 
Brangwyn, A.R.A., George Haité, R.1I., R.B.A., Trevor Haddon, R.B.A., 
Thos. R. Macquoid, R.I., ‘om Browne, B.L, R.B.A., A, M. Foweraker, 
R.B.A., and from Photographs, 24s. net. ; 

“Coloured by the medium of a singularly sympathetic and artistic nature, 
considerable charm of style, and a marked individuality which stamps the 
book as out of the common ruck of travel books, it is a veritable embarrass- 
ment of riches. A word of commendation must also be given to the profuse 
and varied illustrations.’”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Intensely interesting, tells one all the things that one would really like 
to see and know.”’—Graphie. 

“A delightful book about scenes and things Spanish.”—Globe, 


READY IMMEDIATELY 


THE REGENT OF THE ROUES 


By Lieut.-Colonel ANDREW ©. P. HAGGARD, D.S.0., 
Author of ‘ Louis XIV. in Court and Camp,” &e, 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth gilt and gilt top, with 16 Illustrations, 16s. net. 





By DR. EMIL REICH 


IMPERIALISM 


ITS PRICES, ITS VOCATION. 
3s. 6d. net. 

‘Dr. Reich has produced a masterpiece in little of philosophic sensationalism, 
an ethical treatise in paradoxes, a daringly plausible tour de force. The whole 
book is clever and adroit, full of pregnant phrases, and vastly stimulating to 
those who can think at large.”—Standard. 

“A notable book with a singular fulness of knowledge. Dr. Reich is a bold 
and original thinker, he has given us aremarkably original study. His book is 
instructive and entertaining from first to last.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


A BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


A NOVEL OF STUDENT ART LIFE IN PARIS 
By ANDRE CASTAIGNE 
In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, with over 50 Full-page Illustrations from Exquisite 
Drawings by the Author, 6s. 


“A lively, picturesque tale, full of good scenes, high spirits, vivid pieces of 
description and Gallic dash and enthusiasm.”—Athenzwm, 

“ A very charming romance of student life in Paris, written, too, from the 
inside by a man who knows the inner life of the studios and has lived what he 
WLIteS....006 admirably illustrated.”’—Graphic, 


UGANDA AND ITS PEOPLES 


NOTES ON THE PROTECTORATE OF UGANDA, ESPECIALLY THE 
ANTHROPOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY OF ITS INDIGENOUS RACES 
By F. J. CUNNINGHAM, F.R.G.S, 
With an Introduction by Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, K.C.B. 


In 1 large handsome vol. crown 4to, cloth gilé and gilt top, printed on English 
Art Paper, with Map and 212 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs taken 
by the Author, and including a Coloured Plate, Maps, &c., 24s, net. 


* An amazingly interesting book.”—Daily Express. 

«The volume is undoubtedly of great scientific value, a perfect profusion of 
excellent illustrations.”—Scotsman. 

«One can have nothing but praise for the book; the volume is as near per- 
fection as can well be imagined. There can be no doubt that it will take a 
permanent place as a work of reference on a highly important subject.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


CLASSIC NOVELS 


The Complete Novels of FIELDING and SMOLLETT, with Full-page 
Illustrations by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
In handsome cloth gilt, 1s, 6d. net ; in full leather gilt and gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 


By TOBIAS SMOLLETT 


THE ADVENTURES OF RODERICK RANDOM. In1 vol. 
THE ADVENTURES OF PEREGRINE PICKLE. In 2 vols. 
THE EXPEDITION OF HUMPHRY CLINKER. In1 vol. 


By HENRY FIELDING 


THE HISTORY OF TOM JONES. In 2 vols. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS, In1 vol. 

MR. JONATHAN WILD; and A JOURNEY FROM THIS 

WORLD TO THE NEXT. In 1 vol. [Ready in a few days. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says of this Series :— 


‘The publishers deserve the thanks of a new generation of readers for 
placing within reach some of the best examples of Georgian fiction in so 
attractive a form as this series has, The print is excellent, the illustrations 
are faithfully reproduced, and the format is not to be surpassed even by more 
expeysive editions. This series ought to have a warm welcome wherever the 








Stradella, Purcell, and the Songs of the Terror.”— Times, 


English tongue is spoken.” 





London: HUTCHINSON & CO., 


34, 35, and 36 Paternoster Row. 
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New Six<Shilling Novels. 
THE PHANTOM TORPEDO-BOATS. 


By ALLEN UPWARD, Author of “The Secret History of To-day,” &c, 
STINGAREE. By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” [ Shortly, 
THE YOUNGEST MISS BROWN. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, Author of “The House on the Marsh,” 


THE MILLIONAIRE BABY. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of “The Leavenworth Case,” 
“ Fascinating is a poor word with which to express its hold upon the reader—it is simply engrossing.’'"—Newark Journal, 


A SPOILER OF MEN. By RICHARD MARSZI, Author of “The Beetle” 


“There is no fainting or failing in the audacity, the power of invention...... This new story is as fresh and full of life as if the 
author had had a year's holiday.” —Scotsman. 


“Interesting and exciting reading.” —To-day, 
THE FOLLOWING SIX-SHILLING NOVELS WILL BE READY SHORTLY; 
THE ERROR OF HER WAYS. By Frank Barrett. 
THE MISSING ELIZABETH. By Avene Serenant. 











[April 17h, 





THE WILD MARQUIS: Life and Adventures of ARMAND GUERRY DE MAUBREUIL, 
By ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. [April 17th, 


A RAINY JUNE, and Three other Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 64 


[April 17th, 





By Ovrpa. 





L! TING OF LONDON. 


Cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HANDLEY CROSS. 


Issue, Crown 8vo, Is. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S POETICAL WORKS.| THE MAN-HUNTER. By Dick Doxovan, Author 


The COLLECTED LIBRARY EDITION in 6 vols. is COMPLETE, of ‘‘The Man from Manchester,” &c. A New Ebition. Crown 8¥0, 
and a SECOND IMPRESSION is now on Sale. 36s. net for the 6 vols, picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 


sR alee ol THE ADVENTURES OF JONES. 3; 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS as Hayvewn Carruts. With Illustrations. A New Epition, Feap. 8vo, ls; 


By GeorcE R. Sms (“ Dagonet”’). Feap. 8vo, Picture 








By Rosert Surrers. Illustrated by Joun Lescu. Cheaper 





Revealed in his Writings. By Percy FirzGeratp, F.S.A. With Portraits es ae ee 
and Facsimiles. 2 vols, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. net. [Shrtl. | WHEN A GIRLWS ENGAGED. By Hors 
Merrick. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly 


RE EINOON IN IE TACIIe Dy deen forsee win| THE POET AND THE PIERROT. 3; 


Portrait and Facsimile Letter, Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net. : DorotHea Deakin, Author of ‘‘The Smile of Melinda,” &c. Crown 8¥0, 
(Preparing. cloth, 3s. 6d. [Shortly 


THE ST. MARTIN’S LIBRARY. 


Printed in clear type on fine paper; full size of page, 6} by 45 in. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each, 
IMPORTANT SERIES OF ELEVEN NEW VOLUMES IN THE PRESS, 


MACAU LAY’S History of England. In5 vols. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S The Reign of Queen Anne. 1n 1 vol. 


A History of the Four Georges and of William IV. Im 2 vols.; and 
A History of Our Own Times, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897. In 3 vols. 








[ Vol. IZ. nearly ready. 


The other Volumcs of the Series are as foliows— 


By Bret Harte, 


By Ronert Louis STrveNsoy, 
CONDENSED NOVELS. 


By Sir Watter Besant. 














LONDON. —__ oe = i MEMORIES AND PORTRAITS. 
ALL SORTS ° vy OnrveR Wenpens. Hormres. VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE. 
SIR RICHARD WHITTINGTON. [Shortly. THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, MEN AND BOOKS. . 
GASPARD DE COLIGNY. [Shortly. saleby *<1r~-n0d. al ef Nabaieaoagaa NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


By Haut Carne. 

THE DEEMSTER. 

By Wriixre Co.uiiys. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 

By DaniEt Drror. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. With 37 Illustrations by 

GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

By Txomas Harpy. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. 


Feap. 
| THE FROZEN DEEP. By Wier Cottiys. 


TWO LITTLE WOODEN SHOES. By Ovrpa. 





By Ricuarp JErVERIES, 

THE LIFE OF THE FIELDS. 
THE OPEN AIR. 
NATURE NEAR LONDON. 

By Cuarves LAMB, 
THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

By CuHaries Reaper. 
THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. With 32 

Full-page Illustrations. 


**NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.” 








ACROSS THE PLAINS. 
THE MERRY MEN. [May 4th. 
THE POCKET R. L. S. Favourite Passages from 

Stevenson’s Works. 

By Marx Twarn. 
SKETCHES. 
By Warton and Corron. 

THE COMPLETE ANGLER. 


8vo, cloth, 1s. net each; leather, gilt top, 1s. 6d. net each. 





| THE WANDERING HEIR, By Cuanues Beane 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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